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This FREE book has helped 
over 600 writers to get published. 


WHAT EVERY WRITER S 


IT TELLS 


why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a book must be sensational to 
get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript profes- 
sionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially 
completed manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table 
of contents 

about rules for punctuation and spelling 


Send us your man- 
uscript for profes- 
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merits and publi- 
cation possibilities. 
NO OBLIGATION. 
We are subsidy 
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book 
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how to handle illustrations 
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how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized 
or limited appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, 
radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sud- 
den death” 
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jected 

which famous books were published by 
their authors 

when you can deduct the cost of pub- 
lishing from your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV 
interviews 

how to get permission to quote from 
other authors 

how to choose a publisher 
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Read What Rupert Hughes, 
Famous Author, Said 


“... While nobody can teach genius, 
genius itself must learn the machinery 
of expression. 

“Since authorship is essentially a 
matter cf homework, it is one of the 
few arts of which much can be taught 
by correspondence. 

“I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction ma- 
terial most interesting, intelligent and helpful. I be- 
lieve it would be of very real benefit to the beginning 
writer and hardly less valuable to the established and 
published author.” 


How Much Is Your Income 
From Writing Increasing in 57? 


FREE Lesson Shows How You Learn at 
Home to Write More Salable Material 
Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing 
manuscripts more carefully than ever before; 
(2) some writers are earning good money— 
selling more material at higher rates than ever 
before. If you’re not getting your share of 
editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack 
talent, but that you need to know more about 
the professional devices and techniques that 
editors look for. That is the kind of home- 
study training Palmer Institute has rendered 
for 40 years to help writers find the most direct 

road to success and recognition. 
Here’s How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 

“What I learned about magazine writing 
from Palmer has been invaluable to me ever 
since,” writes Keith Monroe, widely-known 
writer whose articles appear in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Reader's Digest, Argosy, Good 
Housekeeping, and other top magazines. Other 
famous authors who endorse Palmer Institute 
include J. Graham Doar, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, D. H. Johnson, the late Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, and many others. 

Free Book Tells How 

To learn how Palmer Institute home-study 
training may help you, send for free lesson 
package and book, “The Art of Writing Sal- 
able Stories,” which explains Palmer’s unique 
method of training for highest pay in all 
fields; short stories, novels, mysteries, radio- 
TV scripts, feature articles. Send now before 
you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Since 1917 
Accredited: National Home Study Council 
Desk G-107, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, California 


The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 


Stories 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Desk G-107 


| F RE- Hollywood 28, Calif 


‘ Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing Sal- 
able Stories,” and typical lesson material explaining how 
> | may make the most of my writing ability. This request 
is confidential and no salesman will call. 
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YEARNING TO WRITE . . . OR LEARNING 
TO WRITE? You want to write, you must 
write. But is your work carrying you forward? 


LEARNING TO WRITE MEANS GETTING 
IDEAS ACROSS to someone. All too often the 
writer finds nowhere to turn for a friendly, 
professional discussion of his work. Thus the 
same problems constantly recur. 


YOU CAN LIVE IN NEW YORK OR ON A 
FARM and still experience this aloneness in 
your writing efforts. Is this inevitable? No! 


OUR INDIVIDUALIZED EDITORIAL SERVICE 
is tailored to your needs to provide solutions to 
your problems. For just $1 per thousand 
words we read, evaluate, and, when appropriate, 
suggest markets. Fiction or nonfiction, you 
can benefit by our experience. There'll be 

no more feeling you're writing in a vacuum. 


WE HOPE TO HEAR FROM YOU! 


EDITORS ASSOCIATED 


519 West Belden 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


cOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 
event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000. $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words.______-__ 5.00 
TV-scripts—One 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


Will Lozier 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


What Readers Say 


What Do Young Writers Expect? 


After long experience in writing and after read- 
ing so many complaints from writers in 4eéJ, I'm 
beginning to wonder just what young writers ex- 
pect from an editor, and why. 

Some of them seem to think he is paid to run a 
school of journalism and tell them exactly how to 
succeed. Really, my young friends, this is no part 
of his duty. He is employed to produce a magazine 
that people want to read. If he doesn’t do that, 
he can’t hold his job long. 

If out of his interest in writing and perhaps his 
natural kindliness he sees fit to tell a writer some- 
thing about why a manuscript fails to hit the 
mark, that is something extra. He doesn’t get any 
pay for it except the gratitude of the writer—and 
too often the writer is insulted instead of grateful. 

Personally I have had some valuable help and 
some erroneous guidance from editors. I don’t 
expect either—though I am grateful for the in- 
terest, whether right or wrong. The editor has 
gone out of his way to try to assist me. 

Note: I am not an editor and never have been. 

Lurton S. MAcMANus 
Seattle, Wash. 


Are Manuscripts Stolen? 

How can I copyright my manuscripts so that 
nobody can plagiarize them and no unscrupulous 
editor publish them without my consent. I have 
never had that happen to me, but I hear about 
stories being stolen and the author not being able 
to do anything about it. 

What do other writers think? It seems to me we 
ought to be protected. 

MAYBELLE LARWICH 
Chicago, Il. 

You can’t copyright your manuscripts before 
publication. There is an exception to this: a play, 
a sermon, a musical composition, or any other 
work designed primarily for oral presentation may 
be copyrighted before publication. You can get 
details from the Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

On any other manuscript you are protected by 
the common law up till publication. If it 1s 
stolen or plagiarized and published, you may sue 
the offender for damages just the same as if he 
had stolen any other article of value. 

Copyright, on the other hand, protects the 
owner after publication. 

As a matter of fact, extremely little literary 
material is stolen or plagiarized. If you saw the 
run of material that comes to any editor's desk, 
you'd realize that most of it isn’t worth stealing. 

Moreover, the average editor is honest—he 
couldn’t hold an editorial job long if he weren't. 

—The Editors. 


From a Long-Time Subscriber 

How the years roll around and the older we 
grow the faster they travel. I enjoy Author & 
Journalist so much I would feel lost without it. 

There are so many inspiring articles that help 
the freelance writer that I am happy I subscribed 
to your splendid journal. 

SusAN Brown 

Walden, N. Y. 
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Contests and Awards 


A number of prizes for poetry will be awarded 
by the Avalon World Arts Academy, according to 
announcement by its director, Lilith Lorraine. 

Six of the prizes will be awarded for the best 

oems accepted for the 1958 Avalon Anthology: 

$50, $25, $15; in addition prizes of $10, $3, and 
$2 for the best poems of 16 lines or less on the 
subject of fire accepted for the anthology. Donors 
of the prizes are Effa Clark Sanders, Alice Clay 
Hall, Lilith Lorraine, and Alfred Dorn. Irrespec- 
tive of prizes, $1 will be paid for each poem ac- 
cepted for the anthology. 

There will also be the Aline Carter 
International Peace-Poem Prize of $1. 

Closing date, February 22, 1958. No entries 
should be sent without first obtaining detailed 
information from Lilith Lorraine, Avalon Contest 
Chairman, Alpine, Tex. Enclose a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. 

— Ae] — 

A contest open only to librarians is sponsored 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. This firm offers $1,500 advance against 
royalties for the best book of fiction or non-fiction 
for boys or girls 9-16. A minimum of 50,000 
words is required. 

Interested librarians may obtain details from 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

— — 

Announcement is made of the first national 
contest open exclusively to travel editors and 
writers with $500 first prize, $250 second prize, 
and other prizes. The contest is to be held an- 
nually by the J. W. Marriott Award Committee. 

Entitled Cradle of America Tour Award, the 
competition has as its purpose “to encourage more 
Americans to visit their nation’s capital and the 
adjacent historic areas, including the original 
colonial settlements, the Revolutionary and Civil 
War battlefields in those portions of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania known as ‘the cradle 
of American democracy.’ ” 

Entries will be accepted from travel editors and 
writers for daily newspapers and magazines which 
are made available to the general public and 
whose circulations are not limited to a specific 
membership group or organization. Freelance 
writers may submit entries, provided they are in 
published form. 

Closing date, January 30, 1958. 

Entry blanks are obtainable from the J. W. 
Marriott Award Committee, 1917 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

— — 

October 15 is the closing date for the Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Red Badge Competition for mystery- 
detective novels of 60,000-80,000 words. The 
award is $2,000 as an advance against royalties. 
This contest has been held semiannually for years 
and has started a number of mystery writers on 
their way to outstanding success. 

Send MSS. to Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, with a covering letter. 

— — 

In writing for information to the sponsors of 
any contest, the inquirer should enclose a stamped 
self-addressed envelope, preferably No. 10 in size. 


Avalon 
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Which Course 
ives Me 
The Most For 
My Money? 


In A Writing Course... As ina Car... 
You Look For Two Things: 


Proved Performance and Economy 


NYS gives you both! For over 20 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and to 
sell through a non-academic course designed for sales. 
With your own flair for writing you should be able to 
equal the success of many many NYS students about 
whom we shall be glad to tell you. And NYS is the 
only course which gives you the benefit of two great 
books on writing and fiction and non-fiction assign- 
ments prepared by the authors of those books. 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled in size and 
scope. You receive complete training in fiction, non- 
fiction and TV—all divisions in a single big, rich, gen- 
erous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you a 
total of 62 planned writing projects which include 
eleven extra-curricular stories, or articles, or books . . . 
with no word limitations on the assignments them- 
selves. And your NYS instructors will give you far 
more personal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


Valuable Instruction Book Free! 


The free booklet, “Writing For a Well-Paying Career,” 
will be of great value to you. Simply fill out and re- 
turn the coupon below, and it will be sent to you 
without obligation by this long established and success- 
ful course. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
| Dept. 246, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
| Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 


| 
| 
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Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
special interest to writers. As a service to its read- 
ers, Author & Journalist will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 1313 Na- 
tional Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 


A Dicrionary OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN USAGE, 
by Bergen Evans and Cornelia Evans. Random 
House. 576 pages. $5.95. 

If you want to write standard American English, 
neither pretentious, pedantic, nor cheaply slangy, 
you'll find no better reference work than this. 
It is no dull compendium of definitions and rules 
of grammar but a sparkling presentation of what 
produces effective writing for a contemporary 
audience. 

When should J be used, when me? Is a split 
infinitive justifiable? What really is a shambles 
outside the pages of badly edited newspapers? 
The authors answer hundreds of useful questions. 
They enliven their book with such facetious dis- 
cussions as that of the Boston accent, concerning 
which they quote a Boston educator; “The salt in 
the air makes our speech more forceful, gives it 
more strength.” 

Some of their best remarks are directed at 
clichés, which they point out embody 90% of 
what the public reads and hears—and also what it 
says. At least one cliché—about eating your cake 


and having it toeo—was listed by a critic as a 
Cliché back in 1738. 

Dr. Bergen Evans is professor of English at 
Northwestern University and moderator of tele- 
vision programs such as The Last Word. His 
sister Cornelia is a novelist, short story writer, and 
writing consultant to the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


‘THe Mopern REseaRCHER, by Jacques Barzun and 
Henry F. Graff. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
386 pages. $6. 

“The facts never ‘speak for themselves.’ They 
must be selected, marshaled, linked together, and 
given a voice.” 

One will hardly find a sounder explanation of 
the function of research—nor a sounder work on 
the subject than The Modern Researcher. For the 
inexperienced it explains methods, techniques, 
even the use of the library (the authors point out 
that university graduates often don’t know how 
to Jocate what they want in a card index). 

For the more advanced researcher there is dis- 
cussion of the evaluation of evidence, the avoid- 
ance of fallacious conclusions, and other factors 
involved in finding and interpreting facts. Many 
examples are given; for instance, how scholars 
proved the error of the popular belief that Christ- 
ians generally expected the end of the world in 
the year 1000 A.D. 

A brilliant discussion of writing, it stresses ac- 
curacy, clearness, and freedom from pretense. The 
authors emphasize their points by rewriting. A 
psychologist wrote and published: “A highly con- 


For some twenty years | have been helping my clients slay this dragon. 
how to build up inadequate plots and fix those which contain ‘‘kinks’’ or touch upon editorial taboos. 
this has turned hopeless scripts into good yarns which sold to the best markets. 


IS PLOTTING YOUR BLACK BOGEY? 


| go over their manuscripts and show them 
In countless cases, 
Writers with whose work I’ve dealt, are 


selling their scripts to leading magazines, book publishers, TV and movie producers. This success can be traced to the fact 
that my work is designed to fit each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

If you are tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, send for my FREE pamphlet which describes how | work 
with writers; and if | take you in my limited group, you’ll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a 


penny! 
BUILDING A WRITER’S VOCABULARY 


If you lack skill in the manipulation of words, it follows 
that your writing will be commonplace and lack origin- 
ality. Building a Writer's Vocabulary wil! help you enrich 
your stock of words. It will enable you to write with 
freshness and accuracy, with facility, power and precision. 
A few minutes devoted daily to the exercises outlined in 
this training program will soon give you the mastery over 
the tools of expression every writer must possess. 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY 
IMAGINATION 


Literary imagination can be developed in the normal mind 
just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short 
weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in Developing a 
Literary Imagination will spur your imagination and en- 
thusiasm. You will discover untapped sources of story 
material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most 
important to you—your manuscripts will become salable. 


Price . . . $1.00 


$1.00 


Other training programs in preparation. 


THE STORY CREATOR 


The inexperienced writer often suffers sadly from the 
literary equivalent of stage fright. He stares at the wall- 
paper, his mind a blank; he cannot get started. He says 
to himself, “How can | begin? | can’t think of anything 
of a plot or sary nature.” Well, THE STORY CREATOR 
in PLOTTING WITHOUT TEARS always stands ready to 
break the ice of a temporarily frozen imagination. It 
puts your mind to work on something practical that will 
grow into a story of some populcr type published in 
maaazines or shown on television and movie screens. A 
prolific and successful writer of some 700 published 
stories had this to say about THE STORY CREATOR: 

“In my opinion, it has already helped me think 
more effectively on the subject of plotting and writ- 
ing stories. | believe you are the first one to call 
attention to certain cts in «5 structure and 
plotting in the 30 or more years | have been cere- 
brating ideas about the short-story.” 


PLOTTING WITHOUT TEARS with its STORY CREATOR 
gives you a pe method for developing a rooaee 4 
and unlimited supply of original story plots containing all 
the necessary elements that make a story salable. In its 
SECOND BIG PRINTING, it is now being used in several 
universities, in television and movie studios, as well as by 
successful magazine writers. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! PRICE $3.00 


GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 1, 


CALIFORNIA 
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writer would headline “publicity fre 
publication can’t give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books. t 


other subsidy publisher. Here a three instances from our files 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER ‘AND us. 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS.. 


Cuar_ton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor's wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 


Wenpy Barrie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club 


Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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| Would you like your hook to make headlines? 
. There are many more. 
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© years of success- 
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MAGIC CASEMENTS 


BY STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


A GUIDEBOOK FOR POETS, companion vo!umne to An 
Editor Locks at Poetry. The editor of Wings here analyzes 
problems of technique and shows by numerous examples 
ust how the poet may surmount obstacles and rise to 
effective expression. $2.50 


THE WINGS PRESS P. O. Box 332 Mill Valley, Calif. 


INDISPENSABLE 


The Poet's Deskmate compiled by Lilith Lorraine, Director of Ava- 
jon, off the press October 15 has practically everything the poet 
should know about his profession. Gives free listing of all types of 
poetry magazines secured from the editors themse:ves, names, ad- 
dresses and types of poetry written by hundreds of currently pub- 
lishing poets, of poetry groups. poetry organizations and contests 
Va‘uab’e information on market ana.ysis, book-publishing, copy- 
right laws, plagiarism, libel, editorial relationships, and the kind 
of poetry editors buy. INDISPENSABLE sells for $1.50. Make 
checks payable to DIFFERENT. Order from 


Lilith Lorraine, Alpine, Texas. 


A SUPERB HOW-TO BOOK FOR POETS 


So clear beginners make astonishing progress, so comprehen- 
sive experienced poets find it invaluable. Excellent for class 
use or individual study. 96 pages packed with help you need 
to write poetry successfully. One dollar postpaid. Order your 
copy of YOU CAN WRITE A POEM today. 


GAIL BROOK BURKET 
1020 Lake Shore Drive 


Evanston, Illinois 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


1255 North Gordon St. 
Holivwood 38, Colif. 


FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
By Zeiger Hay 
Just off the press. A book no fiction writer can be without 
Price $2.00. Triangle Publishing Co., 3104 Ross, Dallas, Tex. 
STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 
ll rewrite it for you. TV and radio scripts written from 
your material. Write for free particulars. 
Zeiger Hay Writer's Workshop 
1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 


sistent structuration of the external stimulus 
world may, at times, be experienced with sufhcient 
intensity because of its personal implications to 
inhibit the operation of usually applicable in- 
ternal structurations or standards of judgment.” 
Messrs. Barzun and Graf translate this to read: 
“A carefully designed hoax can be so frightening 
that you lose your head.” 


Macic CaseMents: A GuIpEBooK FOR Poets, by 
Stanton A. Coblentz. The Wings Press. 104 
pages. $2.50. 

The title of this book suggests its point of view. 
Mr. Coblentz, author of 16 volumes of carefully 
wrought poetry and an equal number of prose 
works, emphasizes “magic,” which he defines as 
“that quality in poetry which transports the reader 
outside himself.” Beauty he characterizes as 
“something in the spiritual essence of the universe 
speaking to the spirit of man.” 

Magic Casements is an eloquent argument for 
traditional poetry, coupled oh useful suggestions 
to poets. Among twentieth century writers Mr. 
Coblentz prefers George Sterling to T. S. Eliot, 
Eric Barker to John Crowe Ransom. The reader's 
philosophy of poetry will largely determine his 
agreement, partial agreement, or disagreement 
with Mr. Coblentz’s views. 


First Hunprep Rejections Are Harpest (THE 
TALE OF THE ANCIENT NARRATOR), by Gordon 
Chase. Fairmount Press. 84 pages. $1. 

No volume of literary experiences is more en- 
tertaining and sensible than First Hundred Rejec- 
tions Are Hardest. Mr. Chase encountered every 
writing and selling problem—and handled each 
with gusto and good nature. His book has much 
of the thrill of fiction; the reader finds it hard to 
put down because he wonders what’s coming next. 

There is stimulation—and food for thought—in 
scores of Mr. Chase’s reflections. For instance, “Be 
handy at a lot of things. How can one write who 
can only write?” “Nothing can improve you faster 
than to take time out and go over some of your 
products of last year, if you haven’t sold them 
all.” “Read one rejection slip and you’ve got ’em 


Signal Mountain 
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all.” “It isn’t so easy to turn it out so it reads as if 
it had been easy to write.” 

Any writer will find this book worth reading. If 
he takes himself too seriously, he ought to read it 
twice. 
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A fascinating and informative book on con- 
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testers. (An article by her appeared in the Sep- 
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Mrs. Parks tells the story of her own life—and 
how she got into contesting. Her own experiences 
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growing field. ‘Technical book learning,” she 
points out, “doesn’t go far in contests.” While 
she doesn’t say so directly, it is evident from her 
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and a happy approach. 

Mrs. Parks’s writing is full of personality—which 
doubtless is reflected in her successful contest en- 
tries. It makes her book a refreshing contrast to 
the general run of how-to discussions. 

A writer—or anyone else—who wants to try con- 
testing will get the right start from this book. 
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condition of man. ... There is no more essential 
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Cousins. 
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We sell to all good markets-:- 
...We'd like to sell them YOUR material! 


The Creators of Mr. and Mrs. North Explain How To 
Balance Character and Plot in Fiction 


By FRANCES AND RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 


E had lunch the other day with an editor 
who has bought several short stories from 
us and seems not averse to buying—or at 
any rate looking at—more. We told her—in the 
doleful accents of writers who have, beyond ques- 
tion, written the last words they will ever manage 
—that our trouble seemed to be gimmicks. We 
had, so far as we could tell, used up our last gim- 
mick. We had scraped every barrel we could dis- 
cover. Nothing. We had sat quietly for hours on 
end, and had even lain down—which is the best 
position, as any writer will agree—and waited for 
gimmicks to fly through open windows into empty 
minds. Nope. 

Our editor was sympathetic, but found our pre- 
dicament a little strange. From her side of the 
fence, it appeared that most writers had another 
trouble. Gimmicks? They had their hands full of 
gimmicks. They strewed gimmicks on the editorial 
desk, and some of them were very satisfactory, as 
such things go. “Only,” she said, ‘‘so many times 
there aren’t any stories to go with them.” And put 
her finger, it seemed to us, on the essential difh- 
culty in writing mystery fiction—and, come to 
that, fiction of all kinds, and whether long or 
short. 

It is the old problem of balancing character and 
plot. It is a problem, of course, particularly acute 
for those who write of murder and its detection, 
since mystery fiction needs plot and what is called 
“serious” fiction doesn’t, or doesn’t nowadays, or a 
good many novelists think it doesn’t. A good 
many novelists could be wrong, of course, and a 
good many reviewers with them. 

It is, incidentally, amusing, in an irritating sort 
of way, for mystery novelists to read reviews by 
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general critics who have—throwing their mortar 
boards recklessly over windmills—dared to turn 
their attention to such frivolous matters as violent 
death. They do this, commonly, when mystery 
novels are issued, by canny publishers, as “novels 
of suspense.” (It is a good idea, also, to have 
them signed “John P. Marquand.”) Rather often, 
general reviewers return from such unwanted ad- 
ventures with praise burbling from their lips. 
And, also rather often, they praise the second and 
even third rate of the genre. This, Anthony 
Boucher, himself a reviewer of mysteries, recently 
told a panel of the Authors League, is probably 
because their chosen suspense novel, inferior or 
not, was nevertheless the first interesting book 
they had read in years. 

Such books are interesting because, in them, 
things happen. But they are interesting only if 
the things happen to people—people momentarily 
as real as the next man you meet on the street, as 
the boy who delivers groceries at the back door, 
as that stunning girl—and whatever was her name? 
—you ran into at last Saturday’s cocktail party. 
And it is there the problem lodges. 

After our conversation with our editor we did, 
in time, come up with a gimmick. (It was, of 
course, the last one we shall ever find. We are 
resigned to that, in a desperate fashion since we 
prefer to eat.) The gimmick was simple; perhaps 
just visible to the naked eye. It came to us while 
we watched our cat—a cat named Martini and, 
lamentably, now the last of her line, as she was 
the first. In her absence—she had been guarding 
a mouse mine she recently discovered—her house 
had been invaded by a dog. He was a pleasant 
dog, and was towing pleasant people and, since 
the house was momentarily catless, was allowed to 


walk about a bit. He took his owners home 
before Martini finished her mining. 

She entered and, after a single sniff, looked at 
us indignantly. She pointed out, in a few harsh 
Siamese words, that we had, once again, proved 
ourselves the sort of people on whom a cat can- 
not rely. And then, of course, she put nose to 
floor and followed where the dog’s scent led— 
sniffed the room from end to end and from side 
to side; went under a table he had gone under, 
and curled her lip at a chair he had climbed on. 
And—gave us the gimmick, the germ of a story. A 
man—for our purposes, of course, a murderer— 
denies he has been in a room. But he has, and 


has had his dog with him. And the resident cat— 


A HOOK, that is, to hang a plot on. And a plot, 

once fabricated, becomes itself a hook—a hook 
to hang a story on. And a story is what happens to 
people—people with whom, for a few minutes or a 
few hours, the reader is involved; whose fears and 
thoughts he shares; people he can see breathing, 
for all the flatness of the page they live on, and 
can hear talking; people whose shoulders the 
reader would like to pat encouragingly, or whose 
necks he would enjoy wringing. 

It seems to us, as to others, that the quality of 
mystery writing—both in short stories and in long 
—has improved, over all, in the last several years. 
And, if it has, this is in a considerable measure 
due to the growing realization of mystery writers 
that they are, before anything else, fiction writers, 
bound by the basic rule of fiction: Characters 
must come alive and be cared about. Nothing 
takes the place of that. The most exquisite prose 
does not. The most violent action does not. And 
the trickiest gimmick, the most hermetically sealed 
room, the most novel method of accomplishing 
what Hamlet thought might most readily be done 
with a bare bodkin—these things do not either. 

It is this emphasis on character, among other 
things—a greater nervousness about life in general 
is one of the other things—which has diminished, 
very nearly to the point of disappearance, the old- 
time jigsaw-puzzle mystery. It has been a long 
time, now, since we have seen a time-table on a 
mystery page—and we read a good many mysteries, 
professedly to keep abreast of what the rest of the 
trade is up to, actually because we like to read 
mysteries. A may have been in the garden at 
twelve and three-quarters minutes after midnight, 
at which time B was—or wasn’t he?—in the draw- 
ing room. And C—where was C? Ah-ha, and who 
cares any more? 

Who, among general readers, any longer regards 
a mystery novel primarily as either a puzzle to be 
solved or an obstacle race to be run in competi- 
tion with the author’s detective? These things 
enter in; they remain basic to the genre. But the 
average reader, we suspect, is only vaguely con- 
scious of this fact. What the average reader—who 
seems to be anybody up to Presidents of the 
United States, although not too many who actually 
buy books—is interested in is what happens next, 
and that it happens to somebody. And the some- 
body to whom things happen has to be there, alive 
for a few hours on the page. That Nero Wolfe 
will solve the mystery goes without saying. But 
what odd people will Archie Goodwin meet, and 
what will he think of them, and what say to them? 
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Donald Lam will come up with the guilty in his 
teeth. But come out of what curious hole he has 
dug for himself, and fallen into? The lovely, if 
evidently feeble-minded, heroine will come un- 
scathed from this peril in time to blunder into 
the next but not, if the novelist halfway knows 
his business, before we have said, “Ooo-h! Watch 
it, baby!” And love—love will increasingly have 
its way, whatever S. $. Van Dine’s forgotten rules 
had to say about romance in detective fiction, be- 
cause the human animal comes in two varieties 
and has never got over being surprised and 
pleased, and troubled and driven mad, by this 
divergence. 

The behavior of the human animal, and what 
it thinks and believes, is the primary concern of 
all writers of fiction. In the long run, a fiction 
writer’s success, as a craftsman and as a person who 
eats with seemly regularity, depends on what he 
knows about people and how well he can convey 
his knowledge, converting from the abstract to 
the specific. Jane Doe and Richard Roe, as char- 
acters in mystery fiction, commonly lead lives in 
which the stresses are physical, actually or by im- 
plication. In general novels, they may merely sit 
and worry about things, and talk about them. But 
they have to be there in either case, large as life, 
if preferably somewhat more coherent. If they are 
not, nothing is. 

Ask almost any fiction writer where his charac- 
ters come from—and the question is a favorite 
one—and he may merely look at you blankly and 
say he’s damned if he knows. Or he may talk at 
some length, mention the subconscious with affec- 
tion, and so prove, unintentionally, that he doesn’t 
know, either. They come out of people met, or 
merely seen; out of a writer’s guess as to what 
makes him tick himself; they come—seemingly out 
of the air-—to people a story waiting to be told. 
They may come carrying their stories on their 
backs. (This is probably less common in mystery 
fiction than in looser forms.) And now and then, 
although not often, they may be, as it were, 
transcribed from life, or thereabouts. 

We have never denied, for example, that our 
own Pam and Jerry North had prototypes. This 
was particularly true in their early days, when 
they had nothing to do with murder—when their 
adventures concerned daffodils barred from art 
museums (as packages), and hearths painted and 
trodden on (so that a living-room became covered 
with mysterious tracks) and an item on a bill from 
a store (pranklets) variously described before the 
truth dawned. They came out of a man’s delight- 
ed, if sometimes puzzled, observation of a woman. 
The subjective element was, of course, present. 
The late Owen Davis, who got to know Mrs. 
North very well indeed, once told us she was 
“what every man likes to think his wife is.” 

The Norths changed somewhat when they be- 
came characters in mystery novels. A bunch of 
daffodils is one thing; murder is quite another. 
Pam North when she finds a body is not, of 
course, precisely the same person she is when 
she tries to explain to a brush salesman what she 
means by “stiff.” Or, more exactly, a different 
aspect of Pamela North is in evidence. Since we 
had both been newspaper reporters, and had seen 
men and women dead by [Continued on Page 20] 
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By Larston D. FarrRAR 


HOST writing is at least as old as George 

Washington’s Farewell Address to Congress 

and as new as the latest magazine on your 
favorite cigar counter. George enlisted the aid of 
Alexander Hamilton, and perhaps even Thomas 
Jefferson, in polishing off his Farewell Address, 
which still is read every February 22 in both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Just how much Alex and Tom were able to get 
from George—besides his political blessings—is not 
known to me, but the ghost writers who work these 
days can draw down sizable sums. As a writer, 
you can make money ghost writing, too, but how 
much you make will depend of course, on the 
quality of the work-you do, the ability to pay of 
those for whom you do it, and other factors. 

Ghost writing is honorable work, although many 
times it is more lucrative in money than it is in 
fame. That is because, many times, when you 
ghost-write a book, a speech, or an article, for 
someone who pays you off for it, he forthwith 
claims full credit for it, and, under the rules of 
the game, you can’t do anything except enjoy 
spending the money. If you ever claim to have 
authored the material, you will have violated a 
confidence. You also likely will make it more 
difficult to get future ghost-writing jobs, if the 
word is spread around that you are one of those 
fellows who will “kiss and tell.” 

On the other hand, many occasions will arise in 
which you will ghost-write an article, and your 
name will be carried at the top of the piece along 
with the name of the person who gave you in- 
formation. 

An incident happened to me not long ago that 
illustrates how this may come to pass, and it also 
may illustrate other facets of a writer's life. 

Ben Kartman, editorial director of Family 
Weekly, called me up and told me that Richard 
and Jane Ellen Gordon, the husband-wife team 
who with their twin daughters had been aboard 
an ill-fated airliner over the Pacific, were coming 
home. You remember it—the airliner that devel- 
oped propeller trouble and had to ditch, after fly- 
ing in circles for eight hours over a weather ship. 
“Larston,” Ben said, ‘“‘the Gordons have 


Larston D. Farrar, one of the most successful of 
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How to be a Ghost for Profit 


landed at San Francisco, and are en route by train 
to Washington. When they get there, I would 
like for you to get a first-person story from them 
as to the incident.” 

I notified Mr. Gordon’s boss in the U. S. In- 
formation Agency that I wanted to get in touch 
with Dick and Jane Gordon the moment they ar- 
rived in town. This was arranged. That night, as 
soon as they were safely in their little bungalow in 
Silver Spring, Md., I was Johnny-on-the-spot, with 
a notebook. I got the story straight from them, 
and an agreement that it could be in the first per- 
son as told to me. 

Then, I ghosted the story. I wrote it as Jane 
Ellen Gordon, the wife, had described her sensa- 
tions. The article was signed by her, but after it 
in prominent type were the words I like to see: 
“As Told to Larston D. Farrar.” Of course, as 
soon as I finished it, I asked her to check it over 
for possible errors. If a person is claiming to be 
the author of an article, he or she certainly de- 
serves the courtesy of being allowed to read it 
over to be sure that it reflects accurately his or 
her feelings. This article, incidentally, won both 
of us wide acclaim, and has been reprinted by 
several other publications. 

As I wrote of this incident, other examples of 
how I, and many writers whom I know, have 
ghosted articles for others, for the profit and 
possible fame of the writers, flashed to my mind. 
Seldom does a day pass but that you, if you read 
magazines closely, can see similar instances of how 
writers ghosi-write material for others. 

Yet it still is a fact that the vast majority of the 
ghosted material in this country is more purely 
for money than for any glory that may accrue to 
the writer, whose real identity may never be 
known outside his circle of friends. 

There’s no way of knowing, for certain, without 
the most detailed and minute investigation, but I 
would state, on the basis of my experience, that 
perhaps 100 ghost-written books a month are 
published. The number would include auto- 
biographies, as well as fact books, for few fiction 
books are ghosted, I am sure. 

A writer gets assignments to write books, of 
course, in many ways. Sometimes a large industrial 
organization is going to observe its 100th birthday. 
As part of its planning, well in advance of the 
year it will celebrate this occasion, it will seek out 
and commission a writer to do a book about the 
company. How much the writer will get for this 
chore will depend upon his background—his 
know-how. Normally, the book will be signed by 
the grandson of the founder, or by the president 
of the company (usually it is the same person!) , 
although a ghost writer did the work. I have 
known ghost writers to do books for sums ranging 
from $2,000 to $25,000. How much any person 
gets for any job may depend upon his fame if any, 
his proficiency, how much money he can get 
through bargaining, or whether or not he is so 
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broke that he has to grab at any job that comes 
along. 

A hard-working writer—you—who wants to in- 
crease his earnings from freelancing by doing some 
ghost writing can look in many directions. First, 
as noted, perhaps there is a book chore you can do 
for some company or rich individual. Second, 
there may be booklets that you can write for the 
Chamber of Commerce, or for trade associations, 
or for other groups, such as the various service 
clubs in your area. Third, there are speeches 
which you might ghost for politicians on a local, 
county, state, or federal level. Fourth, there are 
articles which you might ghost for individuals 
who have a story but just don’t realize it. 


ONG years ago, as a police reporter on a news- 

paper in a Southern city, | observed with won- 
der as another reporter, older and wiser, quizzed 
the detectives in a certain murder case. He went 
over the crime minutely, and also over all the 
things they said and did in apprehending the 
criminal. ‘Then, he wrote the piece and sold it to 
True Detective. He did all the work—on the writ- 
ing of it. He got all the money. But it was signed 
by the chief of detectives, who, of course, got all 
the credit. 

What is the best way to get the leads on material 
which you may ghost and sell under the name of 
someone else, as well as your own name? The 
best way I have found is by reading—newspapers, 
federal reports, and news releases from the federal 
government and big companies that issue such 
releases. 

The newspapers are the best source. And the 
kinds of leads you can get, from careful reading, 
really are incalculable. A simple incident of 
bravery, involving some local boy, may be your 
tip-off to interview him and, through his own terse 
account of the episode, write a gripping story 
that will stir millions of readers. 

A report from a social study group may be the 
basis of a ghosted article by the director of the 
project. Many, many years ago, I read in the news- 
paper of a report on racial tensions by a group 
down South. I got in touch with the person who 
spurred the project and got permission to write a 
story by her, as told to me, for a national maga- 
zine. 

I knew a writer who was reading a Lions Club 
bulletin in his home town one day and learned 
about a unique project being sponsored by the 
club. He investigated and found that the man 
behind the project himself had a son who had died 
tragically. The writer asked the man to let him— 
the writer—tell the story of the club’s project in 
the first person, instead of trying to write it up in 
the third person. The article sold to a national 
magazine and won wide notice. 

Again and again, you will find, if you keep 
thinking in terms of getting articles on which you 
will be the ghost writer, that many magazines 
besides True Story and True Confessions like to 
feature first-person material. The general maga- 
zines, of course, like only an occasional story in the 
first person—i.e., among the articles—but expe- 
rience has taught the editors that, when reader 
identification is strong, when it is about something 
that could happen to anybody, a story in the first 
person can be more gripping. 

The biggest single element in being a part-time 
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ghost—for profit—is your own imagination. This 
includes imagining what. magazine might be in- 
terested in this or that article idea at the time you 
come across an idea that could be developed on a 
ghost basis. 

This is one of the reasons why it is essential, if 
you are to make the top dollar these days, that 
you should constantly and regularly go over 
market lists, in order to have these in your sub- 
conscious as you run across ideas on which you 
might work. 

One day, for instance, I was interviewing a 
noted religious leader who was becoming quite 
elderly. He told me of a trip he had taken to 
Russia many decades before. Out of a clear sky, 
I remarked: 

“Why, Tolstoy was still alive in those days.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I shall never forget the time I 
saw Tolstoy.” 

And he went on to recount how, one Sunday, 
on a train in Russia, he realized that he was ap- 
proaching the village where Tolstoy had an estate. 
He got off the train and took a carriage to ‘Tol- 
stoy’s home, and boldly asked to see the master. 
He did see Tolstoy and visited with him for the 
better part of that day. 

Naturally, I knew I could sell that incident, by 
itself if necessary. I asked the religious leader's 
permission to put it in the first person, and he 
agreed. In a few weeks, the incident sold to a 
major religious magazine under the title of “My 
Visit With Tolstoy.” 

I am asked, many times, what is the most 
lucrative field for ghost writing. Frankly, I do not 
know, for it all depends upon a person’s interests 
and his aims in writing. Certainly, to many writ- 
ers, the field of political ghost writing is quite 
lucrative; and yet there are many in this field who 
are very poorly paid, and, in fact, are little more 
than political hacks. I know writers who wouldn’t 
think of taking less than $1,000 a speech, but I 
know others who would write a speech for $25, 
given the opportunity and realizing that was all 
the politician had to offer. Talent has a Jot to do 
with a ghost writer’s earnings in the political field. 
The men who write speeches for Presidential can- 
didates get $18,000 a year and up. 

But location has a lot to do with earnings in 
this field of political ghost writing, too. A very 
talented writer, let us say, who lives in Big Springs, 
Texas, and wants to ghost-write for the local or 
state politicians, would have difficulty getting more 
than $100 a speech. On the other hand, some 
knowledgeable writer at the state capital, in a 
position to know who has the wherewithal and 
who is less well-heeled, might get $250 or $500 
for a speech. It depends on many factors. 


HE political ghost writer soon learns, if he ob- 

serves the ways of politicians very carefully, 
that it is not what is that is important in politics, 
but what it’s called. He learns that every shrewd 
politician is more interested in the impression the 
public gets of him than he is in the reailties. ‘The 
ghost writer actually is a part of the politician’s 
brain trust, such as it may be. Politicians rise and 
fall on the use of words, and as a writer, you will 
be able to be of greater help to a_politician— 
whether he is good or bad—than almost anyone 
else upon whom he may call for assistance. To put 
it bluntly, the better the bull the politician shoots, 
the better steaks he eats. 
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I've ghost-written for politicians ranging from 
candidates for city commissioner of Birmingham, 
Ala., to President of the United States. In ghost 
writing, as in other phases of writing, I have 
learned that interest is a prime qualification for 
getting assignments in this field. If a fellow is 
running for mayor, and you know him to be 
honest and intelligent and you intend to support 
him, then let him know it. Also, let him know 
that you are a writer and can help him to frame 
slogans, compose circulars, or write speeches. 
Make it clear that while you intend to support 
him personally and to vote for him, any writing 
you do has to be paid for. He will be more con- 
strained to call on you, a supporter, for help than 
he otherwise would be, if you had not told him of 
your interest. 

I have written letters to political candidates— 
those for whom I wanted to work—and outlined 
my qualifications, just as soon as it became plain 
that they were planning to run for office. A man 
who plans to run for any office generally lets the 
cat out of the bag in many ways before his “an- 
nouncement.” But once he has his hat in the ring, 
he has to build an organization, and the sooner he 
knows about you, the better, from your standpoint. 

Timing, in fact, can be an important factor in 
all kinds of ghost writing. If there is a fire, a 
tornado, a flood, or other catastrophe, in which 
someone suffered greatly or performed heroically, 
the time to think of getting with this person and 
finding an editor who wants a gripping, first-per- 
son yarn, is immediately. The public in_ this 
country constantly is waylaid and besieged by news 
of tragedies and catastrophes. For a magazine to 
feature the experience of one person in such an 
event, it must get it into print within a month or 
six weeks, at the outside. This means that it has 
to be in the editor’s hands very quickly after the 
actual happening. 

The question constantly arises as to arrange- 
ments for payment on_ ghost-written material. 
Naturally, if you ghost-write a book, a pamphlet, 
or an article, for some individual, who then can 
take it and do whatever he wishes to do with it, 
you will bear in mind the amount of time you 
must spend on the idea, in making your price. 


Bur in the case of articles which you volunteer 
to ghost for this or that person, in hopes of sell- 
ing the first-person article to a magazine, you nat- 
urally are gambling your time in hopes of making 
a fair fee. You should not volunteer to pay the 
principal—the person who is telling you the ex- 
clusive story—a thin dime of your own money, for 
you can very easily get caught in the switches. 
First, ascertain whether or not the person, who- 
ever it is, is willing to tell you the story and allow 
you to ghost-write it for publication merely for 
the publicity he will get. Most of the time, you 
will find that people are anxious to have their 
names, and experiences, in national media, and 
will agree readily to telling you all about the 
incident, episode, or whatever. 


Second, if the person ‘is hesitant about giving it 
to you free, then offer a deal. Make an agreement 
to give him 20%, 30%, or 50%, whatever he de- 
mands in the way of sharing the proceeds, if any. 

Third, get your agreement in writing, in case 
the person seems to be of a suspicious turn of 
mind, so that there can be no question about who 
agrees to what. In other words, just write out a 
page agreement, making clear what he is agreeing 
to do and what you are agreeing to do. 

As we all know, we live in a society in which 
propaganda flourishes. It is labeled many things— 
public relations campaigns, publicity techniques, 
etc.—but I believe in calling things what they are, 
and most such campaigns are propaganda, de- 
signed to get the public to believe this or that, 
now or then, about this project, that company, or 
some individual. Since propaganda, no matter 
what it’s called, is made up of words, writers are 
needed in any propaganda campaign, local, state, 
or national, for good purposes or more shady pur- 
poses. 


FREQUENTLY, in this society, the shadier the 

purpose of the propaganda campaign, the 
better-heeled the promoters of it are likely to be, 
and the more euphonious the name of the sponsor- 
ing organization. Whatever the campaign, and 
whoever sponsors it, if you value your good name 
above riches, it will pay you many times to in- 
vestigate before you invest your time with any 
group whose sponsors, aims, and goals are not 
known to you. 

A man came to me one time and asked me if I 
would ghost-write some speeches for him. He 
offered good money. The name of the organiza- 
tion he represented sounded legitimate to me. 
But the second time I went to see him, in his 
office, I became quite suspicious. For one thing, 
he was next door to the headquarters of the Ku 
Klux Klan office (this was down South, many 
years ago) and I knew that the offices adjoined. 
For another thing, on his second trip, he began to 
tell me of how his organization planned to work 
with the Klan in every town. 

In a couple more days, I learned enough to con- 
vince me that while his organization might be 
legal, it was not one for which I'd like to do any 
work, so I excused myself, saying I was too busy 
on other work, which was true, too, although 
propaganda in a way. 

According to many superstitious persons, ghosts 
can walk through walls, and see through concrete 
abutments. Whether this is true or not, you, as a 
ghost writer, want to be sure to see through the 
groups for which you are working, so that you will 
not be defending the indefensible, no matter what 
the financial stake. You also want to be able to 
see clearly the real aims of the politicians, and 
the others in the society who may enlist your aid, 
for part of your role as a writer is to help society, 
not wound it even more than it is already. If you 
act in this way, and act honestly, you'll be a good 
ghost—and you can be a good ghost for profit, too. 
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British Opportunities for U. 8. Writers 


By ALEXANDER DOHERTY 


RITISH editors and British publishing houses 
are showing an increasing interest in work by 
American writers. In the field of fiction, the 

editorial net is being cast fairly widely. The de- 
mand, in the matter of short stories of from 1,000 
to about 3,000 words, ranges from Westerns and 
science fiction to the polished literary effort, de- 
pending for its appeal on the quality of the writ- 
ing. 

A study of British magazines and periodicals 
shows the considerable extent to which American 
writers, including both newcomers and well estab- 
lished authors, are cashing in on the reading pub- 
lic’s expanding interest in fiction from your side 
of the Atlantic. It is important, if British ap- 
preciation of American life and letters is to be 
properly fostered (a highly desirable end from 
every point of view), that English editors should 
give as much space as possible to fiction by top 
rank American authors. 

But readers of this magazine will be glad to 
know that a good number of editors are showing 
their willingness to experiment by giving un- 
known names access to their pages. There is 
definite opportunity for the unknown writer. He 
must, of course, study market requirements as 
thoroughly as he does when aiming at contrib- 
uting to publications in his own country. Publica- 
tion difficulties have drastically reduced the num- 
ber of magazines and periodicals in the United 
Kingdom, and those remaining try to develop 
their own individuality very strongly. Hence, the 
marked difference in the short story preferences 
they disclose. American stories to ring the bell 
with British editors, must follow certain patterns 
in style and treatment, though naturally without 
sacrificing the quality that makes them essentially 
American. 

At the end of this article I have given a short 
list of British publications, and have indicated 
broadly the type of work they are currently spon- 
soring; but it is always advisable to see one or 
more copies of the publication for which you wish 
to write. You should, therefore, send direct to the 
editors for copies, if you have not access to them 
in your own city. I am afraid I cannot say that 
you will be given the copies free of charge. You 
may in exceptional cases, but just now produc- 
tion costs are too heavy, and profit margins in 
many magazine ventures too slender, to allow 
editors to indulge in the liberality in this con- 
nection that was once fairly widely practiced as a 
matter of course. For as little as $1 you will 
usually be able to buy two or more copies of the 


Alexander Doherty is on the staff of a Northern 
Ireland newspaper and a freelance writer for 
British and Irish magazines, to which he con- 
tributes fiction and historical, industrial, and agri- 
cultural articles. Some of his work has been 
syndicated in Australia. He is auther of a book on 
agricultural journalism, 
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most expensive magazine now published in 
England; for as little as 25 cents you can buy two 
or three copies of most of the cheaper women’s 
publications, and the same modest outlay will 
secure you two or three copies of many of the 
general weekly periodicals. 

In some cases, editors are willing to supply 
foreign inquirers with details of their require- 
ments by letter. When this courtesy is extended 
to a writer it is most valuable, and every effort 
should be made to slant material along the lines 
indicated. One of the reasons why some editors 
have been showing themselves ready to encourage 
American talent, particularly new talent, is be- 
cause of the growing popularity of American 
books, both novels and non-fiction, in Great 
Britain. 

The opportunity which American writers have 
to sell in the British market is likely to go on 
improving, provided there are not too many 
obstacles ahead for publications. At one level or 
another there is, just now, a demand for almost 
every type of short story popular in America. Ad- 
mittedly, the demand is not nearly so wide—but 
this cannot be expected. 

It will help you in your approach, if you think 
of the British market for the short story as falling 
into several broad categories, some of which over- 
lap. A detective story can have humor as one of 
its main ingredients, or it can be used for the 
development of character in much the same way 
as the psychological story. A love story may have 
a strong vein of mystery running through it. But 
by and large, each type is kept fairly distinct. 

In the monthly magazines, including one or two 
of the high-class women publications, the demand 
at present is for short stories of 1,000 to 3,000 
words, and occasionally of 4,000 or more. Most of 
the stories currently used in this type of maga- 
zine are noteworthy for their strong characteriza- 
tion, vigorous and dramatie situations, and con- 
vincing dialogue. 

You should think of the magazines belonging 
to the top bracket as being in the same class as 
the top group of American magazines. The editors 
bar few of the major social problems of today, 
but you must handle them with understanding 
and delicacy. You can jolt the social conscience if 
you like, but you must be sufficiently sophisticated 
in your handling of your theme as not to give 
offense to the average reader. 

Humorous stories are used from time to time in 
these magazines. The treatment has again to be 
sophisticated. The labored humor of the old- 
fashioned literary magazine is so completely out 
that nothing remotely in the same tradition will 
gain acceptance in this market. And you will be 
equally wasting your time if you shoot in slapdash 
comedy. 

A less sophisticated field is made up of a wide 
range of women’s weeklies. These are bought by 
working class housewives, office girls, shop assist- 
ants, and mill hands. Some of the stories in these 
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a frank discussion . . . yours FREE! 


The widespread lack of information about subsidy book publish- 
ing has deterred many authors from getting their books into print. 
Now, in a forthright and revealing booklet that every new writer 
should read, one of the foremost publishers explains clearly and 
frankly just how its cooperative book publishing plan works. 


WHO are Comet authors. ... Comet’s markets? Which author has the 
most to gain from cooperative publishing — the writer of fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry or juveniles? How To Publish Your Book 
goes into detail. 


WHAT. does Comet’s complete publishing program include? Can you 
expect quality printing and editing, advertising and sales? What 
about intensive radio and television promotion? The following 
excerpts indicate what Comet can do: 


“We would be very happy to review White Angel Kitty on our 
morning show, Open House.” WMBR-TV 


“Please have Madge Brissenden contact us regarding an inter- 
view on the daily show.” KFOX 


“T will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy to arrange for a guest 
radio appearance by this local writer.” KPOA 


WHERE 6are Comet books sold? In addition to sales to bookstores, whole- 
salers, libraries and other outlets,Comet’s Promotion and Sub- 
sidiary Rights Department explores the possibilities of selling 
book rights to the vast market of movies, magazines, hook clubs, 
newspaper syndicates, television, radio, and foreign publishers. 


HOW an Comet’s cooperative publishing plan work for you? How 
often are royalty payments made? How. does the Comet author 
benefit? 

Don’t publish your book until you find out the facts. 
Learn about Comet’s 

@ Free evaluation of your manuscript 
e Friendly editorial help 


e You obtain the services and economy 
of Comet’s own manufacturing plant 

e The copyright for your book is taken 
out in your name 

e Thirty-five years of reputable publish- 
ing know-how 

e Your one payment covers everything 
— no additional charges 

e Maximum publicity, review attention, 
sales and promotion of your book 
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weeklies are as long as 5,000 words, with the lower 
level usua!ly about 1,000 words. The general 
length is 2,000 to 3,000. 

The lower-priced women’s weeklies feature 
stories written around working class characters. 
The female characters with whom the reader is 
expected to sympathize must be drawn in such a 
way as to allow the average working class woman 
to identify herself with them. She cannot do this 
if they belong to a group too much removed from 
her experience in the factory, the shop, the office, 
or the unpretentious home. 

The stories are usually of the domestic type. 
Illicit love or broken homes must not be treated 
in such a way as to suggest approval. Stories for 
this market must respect the sanctity of the home 
and family life. These stories must be simply 
told, with plenty of movement and incident and 
with easy and natural dialogue. A good many of 
the women’s weeklies run serials of up to 60,000 
words or so in length. The same point-of-view is 
maintained in the serials as in the short stories. 

Detective stories and science fiction are in de- 
mand by houses which publish paper cover edi- 
tions. The average length is from 40,000 to 60,000 
words. A good central character, a well-constructed 
plot, and racy dialogue are essentials here. It is 
by no means an easy market to break into. What 
I would suggest is that if you have already pub- 
lished anything of this type, you should send it to 
a British firm along with the outline of a new 
story designed especially for United Kingdom 
consumption. The paperbacked novel has been 
becoming more popular in England recently, and 
many people think it has a particularly bright 
future. If this is so, then it is obviously a market 
well worth cultivating. 

A few American publishers issue British editions 
of their best-selling paper covers. The popularity 
of these issues has helped to mold British prefer- 
ences in detective stories and science fiction. This 
fact is causing editors to be more sympathetic 
than they might otherwise be to novels and 
novelettes by American authors. 

As British writers of science fiction are showing 
a tendency to follow American techniques, you in 
the U.S.A. are quite plainly in a strong position 
when it comes to stories of this type. Studying 
the market from my end, I should say that Ameri- 
can writers have a better chance of hitting British 
publication with science fiction than with almost 
any other type of story. After science fiction, we 
here are interested in your detective stories. 

For nearly all types of fiction you should stick 
to American settings. Your work is going to be 
bought because it is American, because it is giving 
a fresh angle on life, and not because it is aping 
British techniques. If you have first-hand expe- 
rience of life in Britain, however, the matter is 
rather different. By using British settings in your 
stories you will have a pull in some markets that 
are shy of American backgrounds because of read- 
ers being unfamiliar with them. But you should 
have at least some characters American so that 
your American technique may not seem out of 
place. 

A few basic rules must be observed by all 
American writers who wish to capture the ear of 
the British reading public. Avoid obscure words 
and expressions. While the cinema has familiar- 
ized British people with a wide range of American 
words and phrases, and enabled ordinary men and 
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women to follow the conversation of their Ameri- 
can friends without difficulty, it is preferable not 
to put newer colloquialisms in the mouths of 
your characters. 

As one turns from fiction to poetry it has to be 
admitted that market prospects are not particularly 
bright. Some magazines and periodical still use a 
certain amount of verse, but usually the payment 
is rather small. A number of top level magazines 
offer an opening for light, sophisticated verse at 
reasonably good rates. 

The informal essay, formerly one of the gran- 
deurs of English literature, has gone out of fashion 
in recent years. There is now scarcely an editor 
who will look at this type of work, however bril- 
liantly it is executed. 

The easiest way of getting published in Britain- 
under existing conditions is with articles. ‘There 
is a strong demand here to know about every as- 
pect of American living; for interpretations of the 
political scene, accounts of how you are dealing 
with the various big domestic problems confront- 
ing you, and for good human stories relating to 
the background of the news. Your articles, speak- 
ing generally, need to be factual, because it is 
information about you and your life we are seek- 
ing, but there is a pronounced preference for the 
anecdotal aproach. For nearly all the magazines 
and the more popular periodicals you must pre- 
sent your facts as interestingly, even as dramatical- 
ly, as you know how. Dullness, however well in- 
formed your piece may be, will kill your chances 
of acceptance, just as surely as it would kill your 
chances with a short story or a novel. 

Rates for both stories and articles are from 
about $3 per 1,000 words upwards. From $25 to 
$40 is a fair average for the major newspapers, 
periodicals, and magazines, though in some cases 
rates are quite considerably more than this. 

Notwithstanding the currency position, British 
editors are able, on making formal application, 
to obtain dollars to pay for work purchased from 
across the Atlantic. Perhaps some American writ- 
ers have been hesitating to send work to the 
British market because of fears about payment. 
They need not worry on this score. Editors, as 
honest here as anywhere, will give you what they 
assess your work to be worth to them, and they 
will ensure that the fee is paid to you in dollars. 


BRITISH MARKETS 

In submitting to British markets, postage must 
be paid at the rate of 8c for the first ounce, 4c for 
each subsequent ounce. The envelope for return 
should bear British stamps, or else postal reply 
coupons should be enclosed. In a city where 
there is a British consulate, stamps may usually 
be purchased there. Some large city banks also 
carry them. Postal reply coupons, each good for 
the first ounce of postage from England, are ob- 
tainable at U.S. Post Offices at 13c each. 

It is considered good form to enclose a letter of 
submission with a manuscript. The writer may 
appropriately state in what British or American 
magazines he has been published. 

The rates quoted by Mr. Doherty have been 
translated into approximate U. S. dollars at the 
rate of exchange current when the article was 
sent to press. Exchange fluctuates from day to 
day, and accordingly an American author may be 
paid in dollars somewhat more or less than is 
indicated in the following list.—The Editors. 
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Amateur Photographer, Dorset House, Stamford 
St., London, S.E. 1. (W) Good market for camera 
subjects to 2,000 words.. About $14.50 per 1,000 
words. 

Argosy, Fleetingway House, Farringdon St., Lon- 
don, E.C. 4. (M) Well-written short stories. Highest 
rates. 

Authentic Science Fiction, 30/32 Lancelot Place, 
Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 7. (M) Looks for sound 
scientific detail in work submitted. Science fiction 
short stories 2,000-10,000 words. Longer stories are 
serialized. $4.15 up per 1,000 words. 

The Banker, 85/86 London Wall, London, E.C. 2. 
(M) Articles on all aspects of banking, finance, and 
industry, 1,000-5,000 words. Payment by agreement, 
at good rates. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation, Broadcasting 
House, London, W. 1. Feature scripts from 30 min- 
utes to 14% hours broadcasting time. Also plays and 
short stories, as well as material for Children’s Hour 
programs. Basic rate, $2.90 per minute. 

Pe x Hulton Press, 43 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 

(W) Stories and strip features appealing to boys. 
Gin, Robin, and Swift are three other juvenile publica- 
tions by the same firm. $5.75 up per 1,000 words. 

The Economist, 22 Ryder St., St. James's, London, 
S.W. 1. (W) Articles on industrial statistics as they 
relate to capital, labor, output, etc., 1,200-1,800 
words. About $55 per article. 

Evening News, Carmelite House, London, E.C. 4. 
(D) A worth-while market for short stories and ar- 
ticles. Fiction around 1,500 words, articles 500-1,000 
words. 

Everybody’s, 114 Fleet St., London, E.C. 4. (W) 
Articles on a wide range of subjects. Short-short 
stories of general interest. Payment averages about 
$14.80 per $1,000 words. 

The Farmers Weekly, 161/166 Fleet St., London, 
E.C. 4. (W) Articles dealing with agriculture in all 
parts of the world, about 2,000 words. Payment ex- 
cellent for this type of work. 


Financial Times, 72 Coleman St., London, E.C. 2. 
(D) Articles on industry and commerce. Contribu- 
tions sometimes deal with foreign industrial personal- 
ities. 1,000-1,200 words. About $40 up per article. 

Heritage, Wellingore Hall, Wellingore, Lincoln. 
(M) General’ articles of interest to Catholics, 1,000- 
3,000 words. $5.75-$11.50 per 1,000 words. 

History Today, 72 Coleman St., London, E.C. 2. 
(M) Articles on political, economic, and social history. 
1,500-4,000 words. Around $80 per article. 

Home Notes, Tower House, Southampton St., 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. (W) Romantic stories with 
domestic settings, 1,000-3,000 words. Some light 
verse. $8.50 up per 1,000 words. 

Wlustrated, 185 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
(W) Good human articles of general interest, usually 
with photographic illustrations. Good rates. 

Investors’ Chronicle, Investors’ Chronicle House, 
Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 2. (W) Articles 
dealing with capital investment at home and abroad, 
1,200-1,500 words. $29 up per 1,000 words. 

The Lady, 38 Bedford St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
(W) Good class of short stories and articles appealing 
to the educated woman. Serious verse. Payment ac- 
cording to the material. 

Poetry Review, The Poetry Society, 33 Portman 
Square, London, 1. (Q) Poems average 30 lines. 
Articles to 1,500 words on poetry subjects. Modest 
rates. 

Science Fantasy and New Worlds, Nova Publica- 
tions, 2 Arundel St., London, W.C. 2. (Both M) 
Science fiction 3,000-10,000 words; novelettes to 
15,000 words. New Worlds uses articles on scientific 
subjects to 2,500 words. Good rates. 

She, 21 Ebury St., London, S.W. 1. (M) Sophisti- 
cated short stories. Humorous verse. Good payment 
for quality stories, $5.75 for poems. 

Spectator, 99 Gower St., London, W.C. 1. (W) 
Articles on literary, political, and general subjects to 
about 2,000 words. High standard of writing re- 
quired. Excellent rates. 
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Sell the Scripts 


Write! 


CAN WE HELP YOU? 


For more than thirty-five years, our organiza- 
tion has trained writers for success in all types 
of creative writing. We can help you, too, for 
this is our only job. 
When you enroll with The Simplified Training 
Course, you get the personal help of Mr. Raffe- 
lock, one of the nation’s outstanding instructors, 
teacher of such well-known writers as Tom 
Duncan, Josephina Niggli, Phyllis Whitney, Al 
P. Nelson, Jean Lee Latham, and many others. 
Compare with other courses! Note how 
much actual personal help we give you, the 
fact that our instructors are at the school 
(not scores of miles away), the confidence 
you gain in knowing that this is the oldest 
school for home-study writers in America 
and that it is widely known for its in- 
tegrity, dependability, and consistently ef- 
fective professional training. 
Our new course, THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER, is the result of successful training of 
hundreds of writers. It is the only truly modern 
course based on the soundest principles of psy- 
chology and up-to-date teaching methods. Why 
settle for anything less when you can get this 
stimulating, interesting, and _ sales-bringing 
training for as little or for less than most of the 
old-style courses? 


Send today for free booklet. 


FREE Use this coupon: 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free 
booklet, ‘“Your Way to Success in Authorship,” 
showing me how to learn to write stories, arti- 
cles, poems, TV plays and other salable scripts. 


POET * Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25, many other prizes. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 

624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


Whot every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


Tit-Bits, Tower House, Southampton St., Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. (W) A large proportion of the 
general articles are dramatically sianted; popular 
lengths 500-1,250 words. Dramatically told short 
stories, 1,000-2,000 words. Good rates. 

Wide World, Tower House, Southampton St., 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. (M) True adventure stories, 
generally 2,000-2,500 words. Payment at varying 
rates. 

Woman, 189 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. (W) 
Well-told short stories, emphasis on the domestic 
angle, to about 2,000 words. Articles on woman and 
her background. Slick verse. Payment by agreement. 

Woman's Weekly, Fleetway House, Farringdon St., 
London, E.C. 4. Romantic short stories, with light, 
gay dialogue and a domestic atmosrhere, to about 
2,000 words. Some verse. Articles on domestic prob- 
lems and hobbies of interest to working-class women. 
About $8 per 1,000 words. 


Who’s in That Sealed Room? 


[Continued from Page 12) 


violence, we could recall part—oh, not all; not by 
any means all—of what such sights are like, and 
how they make one feel. 

Other changes were required. Mr. North, an 
observer in the domestic sketches which appeared 
in the New Yorker, was, as a character in mystery 
novels, now and then required to assume a more 
positive role. In the novels he is still, perhaps, 
not the most resolute of men; in other media, 
where plots were concocted by other minds than 
ours, he has on occasion proved capable of vio- 
lence—‘‘slugger Jerry” we call him, from time to 
time. 

Such other changes as have come to the Norths 
are more subtle, and perhaps more evident to 
those who read about them than to us. The 
Norths have not, ostensibly, grown older by the 
calendar. (Their ages have not, in fact, ever been 
announced; nor has either been physically des- 
cribed in any detail. There are tricks to all 
trades.) It is probably that they have, nevertheless, 
matured over the years, as their chroniclers grew 
older—and by the calendar too, worse luck. Nor, 
of course, are they now drawn so directly from 
life. The Lockridges have not found a body in 
years and years. 

And many other characters now frequent our 
stable—a man named Heimrich has grown from 
a name into an individual, to our minds at any 
rate. Weigand has married a girl with green eyes 
who moves with a cat’s grace and thinks quite 
differently from the way Pam North thinks. A 
man named Saul Stringer, snapped out of nowhere 
to fill a niche, shows signs of taking root, and 
there is a man named Nathan Shapiro, who is 
coming to interest us a good deal, and whom we 
hope to know better. 

One is apt to generalize from one’s own ex- 
perience, and writers are very apt indeed to talk 
about themselves, contending that, whatever Kip- 
ling once absent-mindedly said, there is but a 
single way of writing a tribal lay, and that that 
way is their way. So, theoretically, it may be con- 
tented that there are other things more important 
in fiction—and especially in mystery fiction—than 
the characters who live in it. This will not, ob- 
viously, be contended by us. 

For the more we practice our trade, and the 
more we read what others have written, the more 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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we grow convinced of a central point: What hap- 
pens is less important than whom it happens to. 
Seal a room as tight as you will. We want to know 
who is in it. 


ABOUT THE LOCKRIDGES 


The background and writing habits of some 
authors offer much of interest and stimulation to 
other writers. This is true of the Lockridges. 

Both were born in Missouri, and both were 
working on Kansas City newspapers when they 
were married. 

Shortly afterward they moved to New York, 
where he became a reporter on the Sun and she 
entered public relations for the State Charities 
Aid Association. He covered famous murders in- 
cluding the Hall-Mills and Snyder-Gray cases with 
a high sense of drama. Not surprisingly he soon 
became dramatic critic of the Sun. 

Meanwhile he was contributing casual pieces to 
the New Yorker, and among the characters were a 
Mr. and Mrs. North. After some years Frances 
Lockridge developed a mystery plot around the 
apartment in which they lived. Her husband sug- 
gested she had a good plot but no characters. The 
solution was to add Mr. and Mrs. North. 

The result was the first North mystery, The 
Norths Meet Murder, published in 1940. Since 
then the Lockridges have created 32 mystery 
novels, 21 of them dealing with the Norths. Since 
both, as evidenced by their novels, are lovers of 
cats, it isn’t surprising that they have published a 
charming non-fiction book, Cats and People. They 
have also written three juveniles about cats. 

Their method of collaboration on mystery 
novels is different from that of many writing 
teams. Frances originates the plots but Richard 
does the writing. Says she: 

“We sit down together with a blank sheet of 
paper and pencil—or rather I have the paper and 
pencil—and I keep throwing out ideas as_ they 
come to me. The murderer, the murderee, the 
locale, the clues. 

“Sometimes we get a plot almost all worked 
out and reject it because we just don’t believe it. 
Sometimes I go on for an hour with suggestions 
and watch Dick frown. It’s a big thrill when he 
says: ‘I'll buy that.’ 

“At this point I sit down at my little portable 
and write out a tentative outline with names and 
descriptions. Later on these may all change, but 
they are a starting point. 

“It has always grieved me that in one of the 
mysteries, Payoff for the Banker, Dick killed off 
my favorite character. Sometimes things that 
sound fine in outline do not work out in the 
writing.” 

There is the background that has made the 
Lockridges among the most successful writers of 
our time—and Mr. and Mrs. North famous in 
books, on the stage, and over radio and TV. 


IF YOU’RE NOT SELLING 
REGULARLY 


we can help you, just as we’re helping others! 
Here are just six of the eleven services offered 
by SCC: 


FULL-LENGTH WRITING COURSE (with 
as much personal coaching as you need) 
READING AND CRITICISM (at club savings 

of over 50% 
STAMPED STORY APPROVAL (to facilitate 
sales) 
RE-WRITING (for those who require) 
MARKETING (at standard 10% commission) 
PUBLICITY (to consistently build your repu- 
tation as a selling writer) 


Membership, $6.00 per year 
(full-length course at no additional cost) 


Here’s a typical comment: “Thank you FP, much 
for your kind words on my story THE ITING 
WORLD. You have indeed peel some of the best 
criticism I have ever received; and at the most 
reasonable rates, too. And believe me, in the last 
ten gt of trying to become a selling writer, I’ve 
tried ’em all, it seems!’ 


Write for free details. No obligation. 
THE STORY CRITICS’ CLUB 


810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyo. 


NEW YORK WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
November 7-9 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 


conducted by editors and writers. Cash prizes! All ses- 
sions held at the Sheraton-McAlpin. For details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 
565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 

our free folder outlining a w cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. 20 Ib. bond pape carbon, 
extra first page. 50c per 1000 words ng with minor 
corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 

MABEL B. BLOXSOM 
102 Fairmount Homes, Inc. Springfield, Vermont 


Learn how from the author of the prize-winning novel, 
THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. | have helped hundreds to 
success in fiction, poetry, articles. A trial criticism at $1 
per M words will prove that | can help you. Reference: 
Who’s Who of American Women. Or visit my Chicago 
class, or N. H. Writers’ Colony. 


Make Your Writing PROFITABLE this Year! 


MILDRED I. REID 
49 Salem Lane Literary Critic Evanston, Illinois 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: “HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique)............ $1. 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (New 1957 2. 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)........ 2. 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (8 types pa» AES 3. 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 3. 
7—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50. From Me.... 2 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 


New American Library of World Literature, 
Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, a leading 
publisher of paperbacks, is interested in general 
non-fiction of outstanding quality and interest— 
art, science, history, the humanities, philosophy, 
religion, occasional books of reference and instruc- 
tion in certain popular skills. Imprints include 
Signet, Mentor, and Mentor Key books. 

In fiction originals the firm wants primarily 
thrillers and Westerns. Major fiction is reprinted 
under license from hardcover publishers. 

Victor Weybright is editor. Query him before 
submitting MSS. 

— Av] — 

Tomorrow, 29 W. 57th St., New York 19, buys 
documented articles to 2,500 words on psychical 
research, telepathy, extrasensory perception, etc. 
Payment is Ic a word on publication. 

Much of the material in the magazine is by 
research experts in the fields covered. Scholarship 
is emphasized. 

— 

Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., has acquired 
the 85-year-old L. C. Page Company of Boston. 
Page is publisher of several well-known series in- 
cluding Pollyanna, Little Colonel, and Avonlea. 
These and others will be continued and new 
titles also will be added to the Page list. While an 
office will still be maintained in Boston for the 
L. C. Page Company, the bulk of the activities 
will be transferred to the offices of Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy at 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 

This is the fourth publishing house acquired by 
Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, the others being 
Hendricks House, Creative Age Press, and Pelle- 
grini and Cudahy. The firm was founded in 1929 
under the inspiration of John Farrar, well-known 
critic, poet, and editor, who now is chairman of 
the board. 

— Av] -- 

The Welding Engineer and the Welding Distrib- 
utor have moved from Chicago to Morton Grove, 
Ill., where their address is Box 28. 

Inland is a new literary magazine published by 
the Inscriptors, a writers’ workshop group, P. O. 
Box 685, Salt Lake City 10, Utah. It is a quarterly 
emphasizing creative Western writing including 
poems, short stories, and literary essays. There is 
no payment but contest awards will be made in 
the near future. 

— — 

Golf Digest Magazine, P. O. Box 550, Evanston, 
Ill., is in the market for humorous or sensitive golf 
fiction not over 1,500 words. Also it uses illustrated 
instructional ideas backed by golf professionals’ 
ideas. Verse and cartoons relating to golf are 
published. 

Query on personality and instructional articles, 
not on other contributions. Howard R. Gill, Jr., 
is editor and publisher. Payment on acceptance 
is 3c a word for prose, $1 a line for verse, $7.50 
each for cartoons. 

— Ae] — 

Media, a new art magazine out in October, will 
deal with contemporary arts throughout the world 
by means of articles and reports in easily readable, 
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anecdotal style. It will cover fine arts, including 
sculpture, fashion art, package design, television, 
and general agency art work. 

Articles should be 3,000 words or less and should 
preferably be accompanied by photographs or 
art work. The magazine will use fiction (arty, off- 
beat, humor, satire) of the same length. Lim- 
ericks, illustrated essays, etc., all with an art slant, 
are acceptable. So are sophisticated cartoons in 
line or wash. 

Address the managing editor, Jack Walters, 
3750 N. Albany St., Chicago 18. Payment for 
stories and articles is $50, for cartoons $10. 

— — 
Stories for NEA 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, purchases a small number of novels, 
previously published or unpublished, for serial- 
ization in its newspaper syndicate service. These 
are the requirements as stated by Russ Winter- 
botham, fiction editor: 

Length: Novel lengths are wanted. On rare occa- 
sions we use stories as short as 20,000 words, usually 
they run 35,000 words or longer. No short stories. 

Type: We use love, Western, detective, adventure— 
any kind of a story as long as it has woman interest. 
It is not necessary to break your story up into in- 
stallments. We prefer to do this ourselves. 

Previous Publication: If your story has been pub- 
lished in book form or in a magazine, be sure you own 
second rights and can sell them to us. About 909, of 
our serials have been published in hardcover books or 
in magazines prior to our use. If your story has been 
published in a newspaper or has been syndicated to 
newspapers, we cannot use it. 

Rights: NEA makes an outright purchase of news- 
paper publication rights. All other rights remain with 
you. 

' Payment: Upon acceptance of your story we will 
make you an offer. If you accept our offer, a check 
in full payment will be sent immediately. 

Rejection of your story does not reflect on its merit. 
We buy only a few stories, from nine to 13 a year, and 
we receive many submissions. On the other hand, 
acceptance is an indication that your story is far above 
average quality. 

You may, if you wish, submit a synopsis before 
sending us your story. We do not buy on the basis of 
synopsis but if we are interested we will ask to see the 
story. Synopses rarely do a story justice and it may 
be to your benefit to risk a few cents extra in postage 
to let us see the story as it is meant to be published. 

— — 

Real Secrets, 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, is a 
confession magazine primarily for girls in their 
teens. Teen-aged girls should be the major char- 
acters in stories. Payment is around $100 an 
article. 

— — 

National Negro Detective is a new bimonthly 
magazine edited and published by O. L. Tandy at 
811-13 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

This is the first magazine to specialize in the 
role of Negroes in solving crimes. It will use only 
very short articles—generally under 300 words 
though occasionally reaching 600 words. All 
should be accompanied by photographs. 

As in most detective magazines, emphasis will 
be on murder but other crimes will be covered 
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also. Negro detectives, peace officers, and federal 
agents should be prominently identified with the 
cases. Old as well as current, unsolved as well as 
solved, crimes will be featured. 

All material must be true, and authentication 
should accompany articles. It is not necessary to 
query in advance. 

Payment is 4c a word for text, $3 each for pic- 
tures used, on acceptance. 

— Ae] — 

Broadman Press, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn., continues to be in the market for first-class 
book manuscripts, fiction and non-fiction, appeal- 
ing to a Christian readership. Juvenile as well as 
adult works are published. William J. Fallis is 
editor; Kate Ellen Gruver juvenile editor. 

— Av] — 

The Age Outlook is a new magazine appealing 
to middle-aged and older folks. No fiction is used 
but articles from filler length to 1,500 words are 
acceptable: stories of old days, problems of health, 
retirement, housing, etc. The magazine publishes 
a few jokes and short poems. No payment. 

The editor is John S. Mucha, 1015 W. Liberty 
St., Rome, N. Y. 

— Av] — 

The Compass Review, 2139 Oregon Ave., St. 
Louis 4, Mo., is a new poetry quarterly edited by 
Eric Pfeiffer and George A. Wolff. Poems of high 
quality in the modern idiom up to 100 lines will 
be welcome from new or established writers. The 
editors promise comment on each submission. 

Payment is in contributors’ copies. 


COMING IN NOVEMBER 


Three market lists that will interest a 
multitude of writers will be in the Novem- 
ber Author & Journalist: Syndicates, Greet- 
ing Card Verse, Plays. 

Writers of book-length fiction will be 
heartened—and informed—by George  H. 
Freitag’s article on the novel. In addition 
there will be authentic articles on other 
types of writing—plus the regular features 
that make Av] a must for writers. 

If you are not now a subscriber, use the 
handy order form on Page 31 and make 
sure of enjoying the magazine regularly. 


AUTHORS 


@If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 
subject — (30,000 words and up) — you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, FREE, and if accepted 
will be published promptly and adequately. 

@ We are established general Book Publishers 
who have been bringing new writers’ books 
before the public for over thirty-five years. 
We offer you friendly editors and MS read- 
ers; able artists, punctual printers; publici- 
ty and reviews; cataloguing; distribution; 
circulars to the author's personal mailing 
list. 

Send Your Book NOW 
We will see that it receives every possible 
chance to be published without delay. Many 
titles are published on a subsidy plan, with 
higher royalties. If unavailable your MS 
will be returned promptly and carefully. 

Write first if you prefer. 


DorrANCE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


Dept. A 
131 North 
20th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 


GHOST WRITING 


NOVELS — BOOKS — RADIO SCRIPTS — STORIES 
Want to submit a novel, a book, or a radio script? Here’s your big 
ao Authors whose work I have helped them with are selling. 
Let my creative re-writing help you to see your name in print. I 
not only edit, Be polish and revise where necessary. I do not tell 
you what io, I do it for you. Your manuscript is returned to 
you Goaweleee ready for the publisher, showing off your work in 
= . - om. Carbon copy furnished. $1.40 per four typed 


. Terms to be arranged. 
MARIE ADAMS, 1694. Blair Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. 
No course of study but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for — copy of “Article Writing 
For Beginners.’ 
L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


10 Redwood Ave., Toronto 8, Ont., Canada 


books of his own. 
two decades. 
do it for you. 


Help. 


When you write your first book you will need some profes- 
sional help, and you get such help from an author who writes 


| have been coaching writers into print for 
| shall be doing it this year and the next. 


Write for my free descriptive foider entitled Book Writing 
It tells you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Consultant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


| can 
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F you are a religious person, the religious maga- 

zines offer you an opportunity to accomplish 

good with your writing as well as get some 
financial reward. 

You will find religious editors generally co- 
operative and helpful—in some cases inspiring. 
They have religious ideals and literary ideals. 
Many of them will go out of their way to offer 
helpful criticism to a writer who shows promise of 
achievement in the field. 

At the same time, they demand werk of good 
quality. While they want material that will ad- 
vance the cause of religion, they have no interest 
in pious platitudes or dull moralistic themes. 

Some religious editors are laymen. A_ larger 
number are priests, ministers, or rabbis. Many of 
these were in newspaper or magazine work before 
undertaking their sacred callings. 

Few if any restrict contributions to writings by 
adherents of their own faith. Obviously a manu- 


Adult Bible Class, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
1 Ne Ill. (M) Overstocked at present; do not submit 
MSS 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on current social and political interests, rural 
problems, with some emphasis on moral principles, 
1,700 or 2,700; short modern verse. Rev. Thurston 
N. Davis, S. J., Editor. 1 Yac. Acc. 

American Judaism, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21. 
(Q-50) Fiction used rarely—to 1,000 words on sub- 
jects relevant to Reform Judaism and particularly the 
American Jew. Articles to 1,000 on aspects of Re- 
form Judaism in America and other parts of the 
world, and on subjects of general Jewish interest. 
Some verse. Rabbi Samuel M. Silver. $25-$50 an 
article or story, verse 50c a line. Acc. Query. 

American Tract Society, 513 W. 166th St., New 
York 32. Religious tracts, 500-750 words. Material of 
an evangelical nature. 

The American Zionist, 145 E. 32nd St., New York 
16. (M exc. July, August) Articles of 1,600 words on 
events in Israel and problems facing the Zionist 
movement. Ernest E. Barbarash, Editor. Pub. Query. 

Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Basilica of 
St. Anne, Que., Canada. (M-15) Articles of wide 
reader interest, Catholic in tone, not necessarily 
religious, 1,800; wholesome fiction, generally avoid- 
ing slang, 1,200-1,800. Rev. B. Boulanger, C.Ss.R. 
Ic. Acc. 

The Apostle, 23715 Ann Arbor Trail, Dearborn, 
Mich. (M-20) Fiction 1,500-1,800; Catholic slant 
preferred, but any good tale will be considered; no 
Pollyanna stories or cliché stuff. Articles, preferably 
with photos, 1,500-1,800; Catholic slant material, 
profiles of interesting or prominent Catholic person- 
alities, human interest material, etc. Very little verse. 
Rev. Reinald Hubert, C.M.M., Editor. To $25 an 
article or story. Verse about 20c a line, but never 
more than $5-$6 for a run-of-the-mill poem. Acc. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-15) Fiction 
1,500-3,000 words, general adult. (’’Though a re- 
ligious publication, we do not *>nt stories that end 
in a miracle.) Articles 800-.,900 words: general 
articles, commenting on sociui problems, current 
events; popularly written devotional and doctrino! 
articles with Catholic viewpoint; service articles of 
interest to family audience; light touch articles with 
family slant; contemporary and historical biographical 
articles also accepted, but should be more than a 
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Writing for Religious Magazines 


Annual Market List 


script must not run counter to the teachings of the 
church under whose auspices the magazine is pub- 
lished, and it must not contravene accepted moral- 
ity—but that is about all. There are a few inter- 
denominational magazines. 

Payment by religious publications is generally 
small, though better than it used to be. A few pay 
as well as the general run of secular magazines. 

The market list covers adult religious magazines 
that express a willingness to consider freelance 
material. Religious magazines for children and 
youth are listed in the Juvenile Market List in the 
February Author & Journalist. Markets for relig- 
ious books are listed in the Book Market List in 
the August issue. 

In the following list frequency of publication 
and single copy price appear in frog as 
(M-10), monthly, 10c. Prices paid for MSS. are 
per word or per manuscript. Acc. means payment 
on acceptance; Pub. payment on publication. 


rewrite of encyclopedia material or publicity hand- 
outs. Poetry, general and religious themes, 4-24 
lines. John Reedy, C.S.C., Editor. 1 Yac basic rate, 
poems $5. Acc. 

The Banner, 1455 W. Division St., Chicago 22. 
(M-25) Family, self-improvement, historical articles 
about 2,500 words. Peter A. Fiolek, C.R. 1 Yac. Acc. 

Baptist Leader, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (M-25) Human interest articles on unusual meth- 
ods or successes of churches and Sunday Schools; 
articles on families who have achieved the art of 
doing things together; unusual life stories related to 
church and community life, 1,000-1,200. Also fic- 
tion and articles for four story papers for primary, 
junior, teen, and young people age groups. Benja- 
min P. Browne. To Ic. Acc. 

The Canadian Messenger, 2 Dale Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (M-10) Short stories, Catholic atmos- 
phere, bright, pointed, but not preachy, 3,000—no 
love stories; articles and essays, Catholic and general 
interest, 1,000-3,000. Rev. J. |. Bergin, S.J. Ic. Acc. 

The Catholic Digest, 44 E. 53rd St., New York 22. 
(M-35) Mostly reprint but always in the market for 
a number of authoritative original articles 2,000- 
2,500, preferably but not necessarily with a Catholic 
angle. Especially interested in sectional material with 
a Catholic angle. Also seven departments for orig- 
inal short stuff. Photo stories. Transparencies for 
cover use. No fiction, verse, or cartoons. Address John 
McCarthy, Executive Director. $200 up for original 
article, $150 for picture story or cover photo, short 
stuff to $25. Acc. Query. 

Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., Pittsburgh 1, 
Pa. (M-20) Love or domestic stories 1,800-2,000. 
Articles on the home, child care, etc., preferably il- 
lustrated, 1,800-2,000. Verse about home and chil- 
dren, 12-16 lines. Rev. Urban Adelman. Ic up. $5 a 
poem. Acc. 

The Catholic Home Messenger, St. Paul Monastery, 
Canfield, Ohio. (M) Fiction and articles 1,800-2,000. 
Fiction should be timely or deal with social and family 
problems. Articles on biography, travel, current 
events, cultural matters, etc. Picture stories—7-8 
photos, 300-600 words. Fillers and cartoons used oc- 
casionally. Rev. Bernard M. Borgogno, S. S. P. 1 Yc 
up. 10th of month after acc. 

The Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New York 
19. (M-50) General fiction of high quality to 3,000. 
Articles on current problems reflecting contemporary 
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Catholic viewpoint in national and international af- 
fairs, literature, science, education, etc. Short verse. 
Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. About $7 a page. Pub. 

The Chicago Jewish Forum, 179 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 2. (Q-$1.25) Jewish and minority prob- 
lems. Fiction, poetry, and essays on cultural, theo- 
logical, economic and sociological themes. Benjamin 
Weintroub. Ic Acc. 

The Christian Century, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. (W) Religious and social-conscious articles 
1,500-2,500. Verse of high quality. Harold E. Fey. 
1 Yc. Pub. No payment for verse. 

The Christian Family, Divine Word Missionaries, 
Techny, Ill. (M-30) A Catholic family magazine. 
Articles, short-short stories, some poetry, of interest 
to family people. 1,500-word studies with photos, of 
persons, families, places, achievements, of interest 
to Catholics. Rev. Charles Kelty. 2c up, pictures 
extra, poetry 25c a line. Acc. 

Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New York 16. 
(M) Interdenominational magazine specializing in 
material of interest to Christian laity, with strong 
family interest and emphasis on community service. 
Interested in religious problems with relevance to lay- 
men; ‘‘crusade’’ articles against social evils; solu- 
tions to personal problems; health needs of middle- 
aged persons and health developments affecting them. 
Human interest approach paramount in all material. 
Articles 1,500-2,500; stories same length. Over- 
stocked on verse. Daniel A. Poling, Editor. Articles or 
stories $50-$100 for all rights, except by special 
arrangement with authors. Acc. 

The Christian Home, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (M-20) Articles 1,000-2,000 on family rela- 
tionships, child guidance; stories 2,500-3,500, of in- 
terest to parents of children and teen-agers; verse; 
photos of family groups. Stories and articles 1 Vac, 
verse 25c a line. Acc. 

The Christian Home Builder, Hamilton Ave. at 
8100, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. (Q-25) Limited amount 
of fiction 700-900 and 1,500-1,600 words consonant 
with magazine’s purpose to encourage Christian liv- 
ing in the home and promote the work of young 
married couples in Bible school and church. Articles 
700-900 and 1,500-1,600 on family life, especially 
for newlyweds and families with young children. 
Photo stories. Verse. James R. Grogg, Editor. Shorter 
prose $10 up, longer $20 up, verse 15c a line, 
photos $5. Acc. 

Christian Life, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
(M-25) Short stories 2,000-3,000; short-shorts 1,200- 
1,500. Articles of news interest showing Christians 
working in churches, Sunday schools, etc., to 1,500. 
Photos. All material should appeal to evangelical 
Christians. Robert Walker. 2c, photos $5. Pub. 

Christian Living, Mennonite Publishing House, 
Scottdale, Pa. (M-25) Stories of about 3,000 words 
applying Christian principles to everyday situations 
in home, community, business; especially needs stories 
illustrating Christian social ethics. Articles 800-3,500 
relating Christian principles to life problems, especial- 
ly through creative ways of sharing with others and 
grappling with social evils. Verse. Fillers. Photos. 
Millard Lind. Articles and stories to $5, verse to 10c 
a line, photos $3-$6. Acc. 

The Christian Parent, Box 31, Highland, III. Over- 
stocked; do not submit MSS. 


The Christian Science Monitor, | Norway St., Bos- 
ton 15. (D-5) Articles, essays, for editorial and de- 
partment pages, to 800; forum to 1,200; editorials to 
800; poems, jokes, fillers, photos. Erwin D. Canham. 
70c an inch up. 

Christianity Today, 1014-22 Washington Bidg., 
Washington 5, D. C., (Bi-W) A limited market for 
articles about 1,500 words on the life and work of the 
Church in the world from an evangelical Protestant 
perspective. Some verse. $25-$50, poems $5. Pub. 
Query on articles. 

The Christlife Magazine, 1210 Fifth Ave., Moline, 
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Is CASH PRIZES 
$2500.00 each in Prize Money 


$500.00 each in advance royalties 
for each of two manuscripts on 
1 Christian Religion 2 Religion as Related 
to the Disciples of Christ (Christian Churches) 
For descriptive brochure and Entry Blank, Write to D. K. Welfe 


BETHANY PRES Beaumont and Pine 


St. Lovis 3, Mo. 
CHECKS 
INSTEAD OF REJECTS! 
Beginning Writers Wanted 
Stories and articles $3.00 first 5000 words (minimum 


fee $3.00); $1.00 each additional thousand. 
$15.00 average book length. 


CLARK’S LITERARY SERVICE 
P. O. Box 135 La Verne, Calif. 


WE PAY CASH for 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 
News Articles — Current Events — Controversies 
(accepted from all newspapers) 
Must be of sufficient national interest. The payments are 
2c, 3c, 4c a word depending on nature and quality of ma- 
terial. Any length. For your Instruction Sheet, and 50 cial 
printed forms on which to paste your clippings send $2.00 to: 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH LIBRARY 
P. O. Box 2907-AJ Hollywood 28, California 


SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 
Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. 
Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, carbon. For complete editing, 
corrections and typing, $1.00 per 1000, or 25c per page. I pay post- 
age. Typing only, 50c per 
Or, DID YOU EVER WISH for friendly, personal CRITICISM, 
without a follow-up offer of a ‘‘course’’? Doubtful if your stories 
are ‘“‘right’’? Let me prepare them. Definite changes, rewriting, 
plot-improving, if meeded. Market tips. All for $1 per 1000, with- 
out typing. $3 minimum on this. 
t me know your problems 
EVA 


Your friendly typist . 2, Arkansaw, Wisconsin 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, $88.80. 
Work guaranteed. 


MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


CONFESSION CRITIQUE 


Let us he: Fae find your way to sales, writing for the 


his is one market where a pro’s name is not 
important to the editor. One of the best paying markets 
and an open field for beginners. We give you helpful, 
thorough criticism using the same methods which sell our 
own work. $1 per 1000 or fraction thereof. 

Confession Scribe’s Clinic 
13012 E. 9th St., No. 2 Long Beach 13, Calif. 


Confessions. 


YOU CAN MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You can produce fillers, trade journal articles, photo-stories, 
feature articles, news items, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines with our help and so get fast checks and 
bylines. Send for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn 
how to “write to sell.’ Our money-back guarantee protects 


you. 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. R, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 
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Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 
In past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories . . . articles 
... serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 

“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 

Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 


Will Herman 
1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical “gang run” method now enables us to 
print your books and publications at lowest possible cost. 
Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for free 
catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. AJ Chicago ?, Ill. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘“You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Represe tation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postage 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, stamps for 
folder, “To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


PUBLISHED or UNPUBLISHED 
SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information. 


THE SAGER AGENCY 
Beverly 


BH Box 224 Hills, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
24 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A-J. Miami 33, Florida 
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Ill. (M-10) Christian fiction of about 2,000 words of 
interest especially to young people. Articles of 1,000 
words on any subject approached from the Christian 
viewpoint. Fillers. Verse. Photos only to illustrate 
stories or articles. George M. Strombeck, Editor. Vac, 
varying rates for verse and photos. Pub. 

Church Business, 1339 W. Broad St., Richmond, 
Va. (Q) To 800 words on tried plans to increase 
efficiency in conduct of church work and to extend 
the influence of the church (Protestant). Miss Mary 
M. Cocke. No fixed rate. Pub. 

The Church Musicien, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (M- 
20) Very little fiction—must be related to church 
music and under 1,500 words. All types of articles 
500-1,500 words dealing with choral musoc, hym- 
nology, instrumental music, organ, piano, orchestra, 
church music, interests and activities. Original music 
for church choirs and children’s choirs; arrangements 
of hymns. Some verse. Some fillers. Cartoons. W. 
Hines Sims. 1 Yac, poems $3 up, cartoons $5. Acc. 

Columbia, P.O. Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn. 
(M-10) Short stories 2,500 words. Articles on science, 
history, religion, sport, business; articles of general 
current interest or special Catholic interest. Query on 
articles. Short verse. Photos only with articles. John 
Donahue. $75-$200 a story or article, $10-$15 a 
= Higher rates for especially desirable material. 

cc. 

Commentary, 34 W. 33rd St., New York 1. (M-50) 
Jewish life and religion, general, literary, political, 
and sociological. Short stories and verse of high liter- 
ary quality. 3c Acc. 

The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(W-20) Edited by Catholic laymen. Timely articles on 
literature, art, public affairs, to 3,000. Edw. S. Skiilin. 
2c. Acc. 

Congress Weekly, 15 E. 84th St., New York 28, 
N. Y. (W-15) Personal essays; book, play, movie re- 
views of Jewish interest—800-1,000 words. Articles 
topical, factual, or opinion on issues of interest to 
liberal Jewish readers, 1,500-2,500 words. Samuel 
Caplan, Editor. $7.50-$35. Pub. 

Conquest, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
(M-15) Fiction to 2,500 words—religious content and 
character but not preachy; real life situations with 
solid moral outcomes depicting the Christian faith in 
action. Articles 1,000-1,250 words, illustrated if 
practicable; overstocked with general informational 
material but needs devotional pieces (not sermonettes) 
with evangelical interpretation. J. Fred Parker, Editor. 
*” per 1,000 words, verse 10c a line, photos $2 $5. 

cc. 

Council Fires, Christian Publications, Inc., Third 
and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. Fiction with Christian 
background, 1,000-1,200 words. P. B. Christie. 34c- 
lc. Acc. Write for sample copy before submitting. 

Council News, 201 E. 57th St., New York 22. (M) 
Serious, fully documented interpretation, analysis of 
problems stemming from impact of Zion as a world- 
wide political movement, 2,000-5,000 words; il- 
lustrations where relevant. Gerald Blank, Editor. 3c. 
Acc. Query. 

Crosier Missionary, Onamia, Minn. (M-25) Whole- 
some but not “‘preachy” fiction appealing to Catholic 
families, 800-1,800 words. Articles, preferably with 
photos, on religious topics of general interest but 
especially on Catholic family life, courtship, marriage, 
child training, 800-1,800 words Cartoons. Photo 
stories on religious or inspirational topics. Rev. Benno 
Mischke, O.S.C. 2c-5c, cartoons $5, photos $4-$10, 
photo stories $15 up. Acc. 

Crusader’s Almanac, Franciscan Monastery, 1400 
Quincy St., N.W., Washington 17, D. C. (Q-50) 
Fiction 2,000-2,500 words: Biblical or Crusade set- 
tings; background of history and the sacred shrines of 
the Holy Land; also modern settings. Articles to 
3,000 words on the Holy Land, its people and 
shrines—history, travel, folklore, religious rites, 
biography, etc. Original photos within magazine’s 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


field. Rev. Father Terence, O.F.M., Editor. 2c, photos 
$1.50. Acc. Query. ; 

Daily Meditation, P.O. Box 2710, San Antonio 6, 
Texas. Metaphysical success and inspirational ar- 
ticles, Mayan archaeology and discoveries, non- 
sectarian religious articles, teaching the power of 
prayer or with metaphysical slant, 750-1,700; exact 
word count must be given on each manuscript. No 
fiction or photographs. Reports in 60 days. Rose 
Dawn, Editor. Yac-lc. Acc. 

Eternity, 1716 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (M- 
35) Evangelical Christian « ticles to 2,500 words. 
Russell T. Hitt. 1c-2c. Pub. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (M- 
30) Published by the Catholic Church Extension So- 
ciety. Short stories, 2,000-6,000—romance, adven- 
ture, detective, humorous;  six-installment serials 
5,000 an installment; short-shorts; articles; cartoons. 
Eileen O’Hayer. Good rates. Acc. 

Family Digest, 4] E. Park Drive, Huntington, Ind. 
Articles of general interest to Catholic families. No 
fiction. 1c up. 

Friar: The National Franciscan Magazine, Rochelle 
Park, N. J. (M-35) General and religious articles to 
3,000 words. Rev. Rudolf Harvey, Editor. Varying 
rates. Acc. 

Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. (M-15) Articles 
800-1,600 emphasizing Christian principles in busi- 
ness. First-person stories especially desired. Fillers up 
to 500 words; poems 20 lines or less, on business 
themes. Photos of industrial subjects with business 
slant. Clinton E. Bernard. 2¢ up, poetry 35c a line, 
photos $6. Acc. 

The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M-35) Articles to 
2,000 words directed to husbands and wives—am- 
bitions, problems, etc. Rev. Walter Sullivan, O.S.B., 
Editor. 3c up. Acc. 

Guideposts, Carnegie Bidg., 345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17. (M) First-person stories by men and women 
from every walk of life telling how they overcame 
obstacles and became more effective through direct 
application of religious principles. Average article, 
1,000 words—but inspirational shorts are needed. 
Leonard E. LeSourd, Executive Editor. To $100 an 
article. Acc. Query. 

Hearthstone, 2700 Pine Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
(M-35) Articles to 1,500 words for Christian families 
— interests, problems, goals. Departments for 
younger readers. E. Lee Neal, Editer. 3%4c-1c. Acc. 

The Holy Name Journal, 141 §&. 65th St., New 
York 21. (M exc. July, Aug.-25) Fiction 1,500-3,000 
words of a manly, religious nature. Articles of same 
type and length. All material must conform to 
Catholic teaching. Brendan Loarnen, O.P., Editor. 
About $6 a printed page. Pub. 

Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
(M-15) Short stories 1,509-3,000 and feature articles 
of interest to home and family groups. Christian 
viewpoints, 750-3,000 words; short poems of lyric 
quality, human interest, and beauty. Occasional 
photos. Fillers, cartoons, and cartoon ideas. Joe W. 
Burton. To 2c. Acc. 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (M-50) Stories of high moral character, 
1,000-2,000; short-shorts 500-800 words. General 
articles on social conditions, vocational problems, 
handicrafts, material of particular interest to youth 
and to Mormon Church, 300-2,000. Photos of strik- 
ing and dramatic simplicity for frontispiece and cover 
use. Poetry to 30 lines, Doyle L. Green, Managing 
Editor. Fiction and features | Yac, poetry 25c a line. 
Acc. 

Information Magazine, 401 W. 59th St,, New 
York 19. (M-25) Reporting on the Catholic Church 
in American life. Factual articles 1,800-2,200 words 
in plain language on Catholic Action at the parish 
level. Albert A. Murray, Editor. 2 Yac. Acc. 

The Josephinum Review, Worthington, Ohio. (Semi- 
M-15) Illustrated articles on the unusual in Ameri- 
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Do You Make These 
Mistakes in English? 


MANY PERSONS say “between you and I” 
instead of “between you and me”—‘‘who” 
for “whom.” Every time you speak or write 
you show what you are. Mistakes in English 
reveal lack of education, refinement. Real 
command of English will help you reach 
any goal. 

ras minutes a day Sherwin 
Cody’s famous invention—and you can act- 
mally SEE your English improve. It teaches Sherwin Cody 
by HABIT—makes it easier to do it the RIGHT way. 
FREE BOOK. Lack of language power may be costing you 
thousands of dollars every year. See what Mr. Cody’s 
method can do for you; it costs nothing to find out. 
Write now for free book, “How You Can Master Good 
English in 15 Minutes a day.”” SHERWIN CODY COURSE 
IN ENGLISH, 26010 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 
(No salesman will call.) Tear this out as a reminder. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


BEGINNERS: 

Earn Money at Home While Writing 

Write a newsy English column for smail foreign papers (under 
fifty thousand population). The same mimeographed column 
goes to all of your fistings. Excellent, interesting work, and 
you are your own boss. It is your own business with splendid 
remuneration. For complete details (with subjects) send one 


dollar to 
ANTHONY D. OLIVER 


7259 Fulton St. North Hollywood, Calif. 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


AUTHORS WANTED! 


Poetry, County Histories, Novels, and miscellaneous books. 
Nationa! advertising, Catalogues, Reviews, 30 years expe- 
rience. Professionally done jackets, folders. Low subsidy 
high results with prepublication sales. Write: 

PAUL L. HEARD, Editor-Publisher 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Willi Heideman’s New 1958 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TODAY— 
Send only $1 (add 5¢ to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


Box 107-A Florida 


Fern Park 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 


R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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CLEANERASER 
Fifty Cents Postpaid 
Here's what you've been looking for —- Cleans and 


restores edge on all types of erasers. Ideal gift 


for secretary and writer friend. 
BOOM ROAD SPECIALTY SHOP 
Route Two Stillwater, Minn. 


PUBLISHED WRITER 


will work with you and help you find the market 
for articles. Also Juveniles and Trade Magazines. 
Plotting and criticism of short fiction. 


MARGRET HALM 


Box 25 Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in correct 
style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and grammar. Ex- 
cellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. 50 cents per 1000 words. 
Reenforced envelopes and cartons used in shipping. NOVELS 
beautifully tailored to present the most inviting appearance. 


PAULA 


1694 Blair Avenue . Paul 4, Minnesota 


TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, 
we have a thy for the additional pro- 
motion and distribution of your book 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU. 


If interested, write for details to 
WRITERS SERVICE 
7 E. 42, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Tel. MU 7-5159 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 
Sick of rejects! |! have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 


money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 

WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park Box 107-A Florida 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Free Carbon, minor corrections, 
50c per thousand. 


E. M. Taylor 


Rte. 4, Box 750-E Tampa, Flo. 


RIGHT WORDS WRITE CHECKS! 
Make your pilots pay! Many I’ve helped have sold to 
Movies and TV. Over 15 years of scripting experience 
inside Hollywood Studios. COMPLETE writing help, or 
Shosting, on Novels, Stories; Screen, TV, and Stage Plays. 
Write me your problem for free reply. 


JESSICA FOX MAY 


Phone 5602 Fernwood Avenue 
HOllywood 2-5448 Hollywood 28, Calif. 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 


Essays, Histories, Anthologies, Biographies, Sports, Historical 
Novels, Religious Works, Poetry, Juvenile, etc. National 
Advertising. For full information about our subsidy and 
royalty plans write: 


Calloway S. Crews, Editor 
AMERICAN GUILD PRESS 


5728 Palo Pinto St. Dallas 6, Texas 
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can life of appeal to average family; may have rela- 
tion to special Catholic interests. Rev. Leonard J. 
Fick, Editor. 1c. Pub. 

Journal of Religion, Swift Hall 306c, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37. (Q-$1.75) Substantial con- 
tributions to the fields of Christian theology, Bible, 
ethics and society, history of Christianity, history of 
religions, religion and art, religion and personality, 
and related topics. J. Coert Rylaarsdam and Bernard 
E. Meland, Editors. No payment, but 50 reprints of 
published article. 

Jubilee, 377 Fourth Ave., New York 16. (M-35) A 
national pictorial monthly of Catholic life, edited by 
laymen. Not in market for text pieces. Picture stories 
only, at $5 a picture. No queries. Edward Rice, Robert 
Lax, Robert Reynolds, Senior Editors. 

The Lamp, Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, 
Peekskill, N. Y. (M) Fiction of quality to 2,500; non- 
fiction of interest to Roman Catholics. Rev. Samuel 
A. Cummings, Good rates. Acc. 

The Light and Life Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. 
(W) Illustrated features on general interest topics, 
2,000. Short stories 2,500-3,000; serials 6-10 chap- 
ters. Religious motif preferred but not required ex- 
clusively; romance on a high level; Christian virtues 
and good morals indirectly taught. News and other 
short fact items. Fillers. Helen E. Hull. Ic. Acc. 

The Link, 122 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington 2, 
D. C. (M-25) All material must be suitable to young 
men and women in military service. No limit on 
theme of fiction; should be preferably 2,000 words, 
not over 2,500. No limit on subject matter of articles; 
length 1,500-2,000 words or shorter. Verse of 2-3 
stanzas. Fillers. Cartoons. Photos with articles only. 
Lawrence P. Fitzgerald, Editor. 1c-1 Yac, verse $1 a 
stanza, cartoons $5, photos $3. Acc. 

The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisc. (W-15) Articles, 1,000-2,000, by 
Episcopalians who are experts in their fields, for 
Episcopalians. Peter Day. 

The Lookout, Hamilton Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati 
31, Ohio. (W-5) Articles on Christian education, 
adult Sunday School work, 1,200; wholesome but not 
“Sunday Schoolish’’ short stories, 1,000-1,200, seri- 
als to 10 chapters of 1,000-1,200 each. Photos up- 
right 8x10, scenic, human interest. No poetry. 
Usual rate, articles $25, stories $30, photos $6. 
Within 1 month after acc. 

The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
(W-5) Personal Christian experience, Christian ideol- 
ogy, notable Christian personalities, 1,000-2,000; 
short stories with relevance to church paper, 500- 
2,500; photos relevant to church paper. Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff. 1c-2c, photos $5. Pub. 

The Lutheran Companion, Augustana Book Con- 
cern, 639 38th St., Rock Island, Ill. (W-7) Homey 
stories with good morals; not much needed except at 
Christmastime, Easter, Thanksgiving, Mother’s Day, 
etc. Articles for similar special seasons and occasions. 
Some verse. E. E. Ryden, Editor. Varying rates. Pub. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel, Manchester, N. H. (M-30) 
Articles, short stories, verse. Sr. M. Walter, Editor. 
Varying rates. Pub. 

The Marian, 2334 S. Oakley Ave., Chicago 8. 
(M-25) Articles with strong Catholic background. 
Wholesome fiction. Maximum length of material 
2,000 words. F. J. Jancius, M.I.C., Editor. lc up. 
Pub. 

Mary Immaculate Magazine, Box 96, San Antonio, 
Tex. Articles, short stories with Catholic interest, ad- 
venturous missionary tales, about 1,800. Also look- 
ing for sparkling, punchy articles on current topics— 
from a Catholic viewpoint; e.g., TV, marriage, birth 
control, bigotry, etc. Rev. Peter V. Rogers, O.M.1. 
le-2c. Acc. 

Mature Years, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 2, 
Tenn. (Q) Fiction 1,500-2,000 of interest to older 
adults. Articles 1,200-1,500 for same group—hobby, 
devotional, activities. Verse. Photos. John W. Cook. 
photos $5-$6. Acc. 
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The Message Magazine, Box 59, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. (M-25) A religious magazine beamed to Negro 
families in America. Brief factual articles about 
people who have achieved through faith or prayer. 
Verse. Photos. Louis B. Reynolds. Articles $5-$25, 
poems $3-$5, photos $5-$7.50. Acc. Query. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham 
Rd., New York 58. (M-25) Catholic short stories to 
2,500; religious verse. Rev. Thomas H. Moore, S.J. 
3c up. Acc. 

Midstream, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19. (Q-75) 
Published by the Theodore Herz! Foundation. Literary 
and other intellectual articles of high quality and 
special interest to Jewish readers. Shlomo Katz, 
Editor. 3c-4c. Acc. 

The Miraculous Medal Magazine, 475 E. Chelten 
Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. (Q) Any good story to 
2,500 that agrees with Catholic teaching. ‘‘We don’t 
buy sermons—the story is the thing.’’ Verse on 
religious themes, especially the Virgin Mary, to 20 
lines, but preferably shorter. Rev. Joseph A. Skelly, 
C. M., Editor. 1Yec up, verse 50c a line up. Acc. 

Mother’s Magazine, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. (Q-15) Articles on child character and re- 
ligious training in the home, 700-1,500 words; activ- 
ities, poems, stories for preschool children, poetry 
with a religious slant for mothers or children, not 
over 20 lines. lva Hoth, Editor. 1c-3c, verse 25c a 
line. Acc. 

The National Jewish Monthly, B’nai B'rith Bidg., 
1640 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
(M-15) Short stories, articles, essays, Jewish interest, 
1,000-3,000. Edward E. Grusd. 2c-5c. Acc. 

New Century Leader, David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. Refreshing ideas on conducting church 
school classes (all ages); how to meet various teach- 
ing and administrative problems; helps in under- 
standing pupils. Length 200-400, 400-800, 1,200- 
1,400 words. Lucille C. Turner. 2c. Acc. 

The New Christian Advocate, Methodist Publishing 
House, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. (M) Articles for 
pastors on preaching, pastoral care, worship, church 
administration, architecture and building, evangelism, 
missions, music. T. Otto Nall and Newman S. Cryer, 
Jr. Acc. 

Opinion, 1123 Broadway, New York 10. (M-25) 
Articles 2.000; short stories 2,000; verse; fillers; all 
of Jewish interest. Ic. Pub. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. (W-5) Articles 
of interest to Catholics written in popular style, 
1,200-1,500 words. F. A. Fink, Managing Editor. 2c 
up. Pub. 

Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. 
Articles and stories suitable for the Catholic family, 
about 2,500 words or less. Father Robert B. Koch, 
C.PP.S. 1c, verse 25c¢ a line. Acc. 

Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Blidg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. (Bi-M-20) Human interest news, reports and 
feature articles, 200-1,500, on Protestant Christians 
(preferably Presbyterian) who apply Christian prin- 
ciples to business, politics, community service, etc. 
Juvenile stories, 500-700, for ages 4-8. Robert J. 
Cadigan. 2c. Acc. 

The Queen‘’s Work, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 
18, Mo. (M Oct.-June-25) Career articles; inter- 
views with outstanding Catholics; length 1,500 words. 
Cartoons. Rev. Herbert O’H. Walker, S.J., Editor. 2c, 
cartoons $5. Acc. Query. 

The Reign of the Sacred Heart, formerly Cor, Hales 
Corners, Wis. (M) A Catholic magazine dedicated to 
the establishment of the reign of God’s love in the 
home and in our relationship with our fellowmen. 
Original stories, 1,500 to 3,000 words. Anything 
of interest to the general reader, provided it is clean 
and wholesome. Fiction that contains a good lesson, 
either implied or expressed, is most welcome. Rev. 
George Pinger, S.C.J., Editor. Acc. 

The Rosicrucian Fellowship Magazine: Rays from 
the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Calif. (M) Articles on ac- 
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TEN LESSONS IN STORY TECHNIQUE 
Plus Critiques of Your Stories 
A practical course prepared for beginners who wish fiction 
training. . . . Proved by class results for five years. 
Offered by mail for the first time at a surprisingly low price 
—only $12.50. Special Bonus: Two completed stories criti- 


cized for you personally by the author of the course without 
extra charge. Particulars free. 


BEIMFOHR ASSOCIATES 


725 Emerson Evanston, Ill. 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 
TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 

may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 

SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 

song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 
MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. Z-19 

Box 2507 Hollywood, Calif. 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 
and reliability. 


Special market lists are contained in the following 
issues: 


Little Magazines. October, 1956 


Business (Trade) Publications, Company Publica- 
tions. December, 1956 


Juvenile Magazines. February, 1957 

Poetry (Including Light Verse). March, 1957 
Fillers. April, 1957 

Short-Short Stories. May, 1957 

Travel, Farm Magazines. June, 1957 

Handy Market List. July, 1957 

Book Publishers. August, 1957 

Specialized Magazines. September, 1957. 

Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
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cultism, mysticism, nutrition, astrology, in accord 
with Rosicrucian philosophy; short stories along same 
lines. Length, 1,500-2,000. Donald William Iverson, 
Editor. $5-$25 a story or article. Acc. 

Saint Anthony’s Monthly, 1130 N. Calvert St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. (M) A limited amount of fiction and 
non-fiction to 2,000 words consonant with Catholic 
doctrine but not preachy or pietistic. Special purpose 
is to honor St. Anthony of Padua, but general interest 
themes are also acceptable. Verse 4-20 lines. Rev. 
William J. Phillips, $.S.J., Editor. 1c up, verse 10c a 
line up. Aec. Query. 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. (M-25) A Catholic family maga- 
zine. Human-interest features on prominent Catholic 
achievements and individuals; articles on current 
events, especially when having Catholic significance, 
2,000-2,500; short stories on modern themes slanted 
for mature audience, 2,000-2,500; seasonal stories. 
Extra payment for photos retained. Occasional poetry 
on inspirational, religious, romantic, humorous, and 
nature themes. Rev. Victor Drees, O.F.M. 3c up. Acc. 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. (M) A 
national Catholic monthly. Fiction to 3,000 words; 
must have a strong Catholic angle. Articles, to 2,500 
words, must not be encyclopedic; must be written by 
recognized authority on subject or in the case of 
historical subjects, one who has visited the scene. 
Good professional photographs should accompany 
articles. Presently overstocked with poetry. Rev. Al- 
bert Bauman, 0O.S.B., Editor. Fiction 2Va2c, articles 
2c. Acc. 

The Shield, Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohio. (Bi-M, Sept.- 
May) Articles dealing with world problems as viewed 
form the Catholic standpoint, by special arrangement 
with writers. J. Paul Spaeth. 

The Sign, Union City, N. J. (M-25) Catholic and 
general articles, essays, short stories to 3,500. Verse. 
Rev. Ralph Gorman, C.P. $200-$300 a story or ar- 
ticle. Acc. 

The Southern Israelite, 390 Courtland St., N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. (W-newspaper; M-supplement) Market 
for limited freelance material of Southern Jewish in- 
terest. Adolph Rosenberg. Pub. Query. 

Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., EI- 
gin, Ill. (W-5) Articles 600-2,000; short stories 
1,000-2,000; biographical sketches; accounts of 
group activities; anecdotes; verse; fillers. All should 
have character-building slant. James W. English. 2c 
up. Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th St., Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. (W) Articles on Sunday School work 500- 
1,000; biographical sketches of outstanding Christian 
workers 1,200-1,500; verse; short stories for children. 
Philip E. Howard, Jr. Yac up. Acc. 

Sunday-School-World, American Sunday-School 
Union, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (M) 
Articles to 950 words based on experience and deal- 
ing with all phases of Sunday school work, especially 
in smaller schools; illustrations desirable. Seasonal 
verse of a high spiritual and artistic order is used, but 
infrequently. William J. Jones, Editor. Vac up, verse 
75c a stanza up. Acc. Query. 

These Times, Box 59, Nashville, Tenn. (M-25) 
Religious and related articles. Photographs. No fic- 
tion or verse. R. E. Finney, Jr. Articles to $25. Acc. 


Query. 
This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


(M-35) Short stories, 1,000-3,000; novelettes, serials, 
10,000; articles 1,500 full of human interest on 
home affairs; fillers, jokes, epigrams; verse; cartoons. 
Henry Rische. Ic, $1-$3 a poem, cartoons $5. Acc. 
Supplementary rights released to author. 

Together, The Mid-month Magazine for Methodist 
Families, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. (M-35) Articles 
on wide range of interest to Christian families: prob- 
lems of home, youth, marriage, church, community 
and world affairs up to 2,000 words. Prefers strong 
anecdotal and narrative style. Occasionally uses fic- 
tion with strong moral or religious import—to 2,000 
words. Fillers: personal incidents or congenial humor. 
Life-type picture stories and color transparencies. 
Want pictures of unusual Methodist personalities and 
Methodist activities with universal appeal. Leland D. 
Case, Editor. Payment varies depending on quality of 
material, originality, etc. Acc. 

The Torch, 141 E. 65th St., New York 21. 
(10 times a yr.) Short stories 1,200-2,000 words. 
Articles 1,400-2,000 words. Material should be of 
interest to Catholics. Rev. Francis N. Wendell, O.P., 
Editor. $15-$20. Acc. 

Unitarian Register, formerly Christian Register, 25 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. (10 issues a yr.-30) 
Articles 3,000-4,000 words dealing with liberal re- 
ligion or Unitarian affairs. Cartoons. Photographs. No 
fiction. Vic Bovee, Managing Editor. No payment. 
Query. 

The Upper Room, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. (Bi-M-10) One-page devotional articles. Mate- 
rial is used in 34 editions in 28 languages and in 
braille. J. Manning Potts, Editor. $3 an article. Pub. 

Voice of St. Jude, 221 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 
(M-25) Strongly plotted stories of general Catholic 
interest; i.e., fiction that does not offend Christian 
moral sense—to 3,000 words but preferably shorter. 
Articles, 1,800 or 2,600, on current events and con- 
temporary issues as they relate to Catholics; profiles 
of prominent Catholic personalities; articles of in- 
terest to the young family making a home. Little 
verse. A few fillers and cartoons. Robert Ostermann, 
Managing Editor. 1 Yac, cartoons $5. Acc. 

Walther League Messenger, 875 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10. (M-25) Short stories with religious im- 
plication. Photos with religious and youth slant. Al- 
fred P. Klausler. Varying rates. Acc. 

The War Cry, 719 N. State St., Chicago. (W-10) 
Published by the Salvation Army. Stories 1,500-2,000 
with a single protagonist with one major problem, 
which should be solved through right thinking and 
action from the Christian standpoint. Articles 1,000- 
1,700, inspirational, educational, spiritual self-help; 
occasionally a character sketch of someone likely to 
influence readers. Stories and articles for special 
Christmas and Easter issues must be exceedingly well 
done and carry implicit Christian message. Verse of 
medium length. Fillers. Cartoons. Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. Lewis Keeler. Articles and stories $15-$25 (Christ- 
mas and Easter $75), poems $2.50-$5 (Christmas and 
Easter $5-$20), cartoons $5. Query on articles. Speci- 
fication sheets and sample copies available to writers. 


The easy way is no way at all; the only way is 
that by which the most is made of the story to be 
told, and the most was never made of any story 
except by a choice and disciplined method.— 
Percy Lubbock. 


SELL YOUR 


markets buying actively the short-short type fiction. 


apiece. New writers who never sold before are constantly selling to these markets. 


$50, $75, $300, $500, $850 are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. 
Our agency has sold short-shorts from $75 to $850 


SHORT -SHORTS TO THE BEST MARKETS 


There are over 200 


If you have written 


short-shorts which you think shouid sell, by all means let me try them for you in the current popular markets. 


Reading and handling fee: $3 per short-short. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Qcean City, New Jersey 
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ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion; 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


WRITE BETTER STORIES! Vivid characters, 
Character Creator $1. Plot Creator $ 
Both Kits contain charts, lists, wheel, booklet, etc. 
Blois, 2208 Overdene Ave., Rockford, Iilinois. 


terrific plot. 
Details FREE. 
Ralph 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of nye Every writing problem 
ag ond illustrated. $1 Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
v enna. 


DON’T MISTAKE IT! RHYTHM IN WRITING (1939) has won 
wide recognition in the writing world. It is worthy of 
careful consideration. $1.00—Risser—30 W. Bayaud— 
Denver, Colo. 


300 FILLER MARKETS described—75c. Merion Gee, Box 


2171, Charleston, S. C 


Charac- 
mag- 
Has- 


COMPLETE KNOW-HOW on Articles, Titles, Plotting, 
ter, Marketing, 25¢ each. Learned through 3 
ozine sales, writing or editing forty books. 
kin, 25731-C Glengreen, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WRITE SHORT-SHORT STORIES that Sell! Special folio shows 

w, with list of best markets—by Heideman—25c post- 

paid. F. Peacock, 1556 North Grcham., Memphis 8, Ten- 
nessec. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 1753- 
2152. Chart 21x28, $1. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, Louisi- 
ona. 


DOLLARS FOR FILLERS, 10c; Contest Tips, free. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


“PIN MONEY WITH YOUR PEN,” complete filler course and 
morkets. $2. Salak, 12244 Wentworth, Chicago 28, Ill. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


YOU CAN SAVE on criticism fees. See our ad, page 21. 
STORY CRITICS’ CLUB. 


WANT A HAPPY LIFE—See my ad on page 27. Anthony 
Oliver. 


OLD JOKE BOOKS wanted. 
Mass. 


Edgar M. Wilbur, East Harwich, 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon — ange hints, cartoon and gag- 
writing lessons and news. Send for free le 
Information Guide, 2976 “Colifornia Court, Lincoln, Nebr. 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing various types of markets for manuscripts are avail- 
able as long as they ot 25¢ each October, 
1956 (Little M (Business— 
Trade—Publications, Publications). February, 
1957 (Short-Short Stories). March, 1957 (Poetry, Including 
Light Verse). Ane 1957 (Fillers). May, 1957 (Short-Short 
pened. June, 957 ( Travel Markets, Farm yd 
July, 1957 (Waney Meshes List). August, 1957 (Book Pub- 
lishers). September, 1957 (Specialized Magazines). nd 
25¢ each (coin or stamps) to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my _ subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


SERVICES 


FOR RENT. NICE ROOM in private home, for gentleman. 
Close in. 652 Fourth Avenue, South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


AND ARTICLE writing course (person- 
ched) when you join SCC. See our ad, page 21. 
STORY CRITICS’ CLUB. 


be = adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
age 27. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 26. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
introductions-by- letter. This club is conducted on a high 
fod @ to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 
d compatible friends. Discreet, ee service . 
Sealed particu- 


Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 968 
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“Words cannot ex- 
press how happy and 
proud I am of my 
book . . . the jacket, 
the color, the de- 
sign, everything is 
simply beautiful.”— 
Loretto Douctas, 
; author of The Peo- 
§ ple We Call Indians. 


“I am very pleased 
with the job you 
have done. The de- 
sign and production 
are first rate, and 
the publicity is ex- 
cellent.” — NORMAN 
T. LyKes, author of 
A Psychological Ap- 
proach to Accidents. 


Hundreds of satisfied authors like the 
five pictured above explain why Vantage 
Press is America’s largest cooperative 
publisher. Learn how your hook, too, 
can be successfully published, promoted 
and distributed. Send today for our 
free, illustrated booklet. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below—now. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., Dept- 
120 West 31 St., New York 1, N. ¥- 


8. 
(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 28) 
(In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont 


is 
P Please send me your 
econ describing your coopera 


Largest 
Cooperative | 
Publisher! 


FREE 24-page illustrated booklet 


tive publishing program. 


should consider VANTAGE PRESS 
Ge 
“Tt fine b k. F 
\f 4 tures REE 24-PAGE BOOKLET| 
1s, ca.) tells all ab ET} 
proud of about this olan 
kk Vantage for ine plan | 
Harmony Society: 
! 
| 
> NAME....... 


